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Editorial Department. 
® 


A higher training and greater individual] ability are essential to- 
day for Infantry than for any other arm. It is more difficult and 
it takes a longer time to train Infantry to any standard of effici- 
ency today than to bring any other arm to a corresponding 
standard. 


® 


The Standard of Training. 


The testimony given by officers of the regular service in hearings 
before the Congressional Military Committees in respect to the 
period of time required to form an efficient soldier presents a 


degree of variance of opinion that must have caused some wonder- 
ment on the part of our legislators that officers who have pre- 
sumably made the military profession a life’s study can differ 
seriously on such an elementary question. 

One cannot avoid the conclusion that these differences of opinion 
must be due to differences of angle from which the question is 
viewed. And in fact an examination of the data which are 
advanced in support of the opinions expressed, indicates that this 
is the case. One witness testifies that during the period of the 
Philippine insurrection, he brought a new regiment to the point of 
efficiency in a period of three months. Considering all the 
circumstances, full credence can be given to his statement. For 
the test of military efficiency is above all things the character of 
one’s adversary. To produce a regiment capable of coping with 
an unorganized, unskilled, and savage race, poorly led, with poor 
equipment and almost no training, obviously requires infinitely 
less training than when a highly organized, thoroughly trained, and 
aggressive army of a civilized power, equipped with the most 
modern implements of war and superbly officered, must be met. 
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One can conceive that even the fugitives of Bull Run could have 
made a creditable showing against a band of Philippine insurrectos. 
They had about the same amount of training as that in which the 
efficient regiment of 1899 was said to have been produced. But 
in solving a great problem of national defense, are we to take the 
standard of instruction that proved adequate to the exigencies of 
guerrilla warfare? 

Regarding these Philippine regiments, a military writer who 
had served with them stated a number of years ago: “The excep- 
tional conditions under which these regiments were raised must be 
considered. As a matter of fact, they were in commissioned per- 
sonnel and largely in enlisted personnel the pick of some 250,000 
volunteers (Spanish-American) who had had about a year of train- 
ing.”” Manifestly, it is not in keeping with accuracy to classify 
these regiments as raw levies. 

To say that a soldier can be trained in any given period of time 
means nothing, for it establishes no standard. Only the test 
of the world’s best experience in soldier making can be taken as 
a reliable criterion of judgment. And no army of three months’ 
soldiers has ever been successful in any of the great operations of 
modern war. We know what the nations which have carried the 
military art to the highest degree of perfection, France and Ger- 
many, consider necessary in the way of training for efficiency. 
In both countries, regulations provide that in case war should 
commence before the members of the youngest class with the 
colors have finished the first six months of their service, they will 
be transferred to recruit depots, and their places taken by men who 
have completed a full period of two or more years’ service. The 
judgment of these natiors may therefore be taken to be that no 
soldier who has had less ian six months’ training is competent to 
render service in active operations and that the average length of 
service of an organization must be much greater. And the test of 
war has certainly sustained their judgment. It is inconceivable 
that any but a most thoroughly trained and disciplined force could 
without suffering complete disorganization, have made the marches, 
intermingled with combats, of 25 to 30 miles a day, which was the 
performance of the French and German troops in the early opera- 
tions of the present war. On the other hand, Sir lan Hamilton's 
recently published report is eloquent as to the folly of attempting 
to employ insufficiently trained troops in important operations 
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and the disaster which almost invariably ensues upon such an 
attempt. 

In her peace training, England experimented with the short cut 
to efficiency by including in her forces a class of troops known as 
the Special Reserve which had from four to six months’ service 
with the colors. While these troops might have rendered good 
service as a second line, their state of readiness for active operations 
at the outbreak of the war was not of a very high order as the 
following statement quoted from the ‘Ordeal by Battle’ by an 
English author, Mr. F. Scott Oliver, indicates: 

This (7. e., the Special Reserve) was no true reserve like the first 
(the Army Reserve) for it was wholly unfit to take the field upon 
the outbreak of hostilities. . . . Notwithstanding the inade- 
quacy of its military education, this Special Reserve was relied 
upon in some measure for making up the numbers of our Expe- 
ditionary Force at the commencement of war, and individuals 
from it, and even in some cases units, would therefore have been 
sent out to meet the conscript armies of the Continent to which 
they were inferior, not only in length and thoroughness of training, 
but also in age. . . . Under the most favorable view, it was a 


corps of apprentices whose previous service had been of a very 
meagre and desultory character. 


There is another phase of this question to which justice does not 
appear to have been done in the discussions before the Congres- 
sional Committees. It appears to have been assumed that when 
the training of the individual soldier is completed, the forces are 
in a state of readiness for active operations. As a matter of fact, 
the individual training is only the beginning. The organization 
must be trained as well as the individual, for without organizational 
training, the handling of the large masses of men that constitute a 
modern army would be impossible. Intelligent teamwork and 
cooperation on the part of all parts of a military force can only be 
attained through practice. Lack of cooperation was the cause 
of the failure of the British attack at Neuve Chapelle. After his 
individual training is completed, the soldier must be taught to do 
intelligent work as a member of a squad—for even this unit is 
sometimes assigned an independent mission, for example as a 
patrol; the squads must learn their function as the component 
units of a platoon; the platoons must be trained as flexible instru- 
ments in the hands of the company commander; and the several 
arms must be trained in the combined operations of the division. 
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Only the most perfect possible coordination of all forces can insure 
the success of a modern attack. This necessity for training in 
teamwork is accepted as a matter of course by every one who has 
had experience in the training of athletic teams, but it is not 
always appreciated in this country where military training is in 
question. 

The time required to fit the individual soldier to take his place 
in the ranks as an efficient combatant is of importance only as an 
estimate of the period that must be reckoned on before a recruit 
can be sent from the recruit depot to replace the casualties in an 
organization already completely trained for active operations. 

It is too often the case that in theoretical discussions on this 
subject, the essential features of a soldier’s training are lost from 
view in the consideration of secondary and technical questions. 
All military technique of the field soldier is necessarily simple as 
none other will stand the test of war. The grim test of action 
invariably dispels all technical artificialities, and the great truth 
becomes apparent that in the time required to form =. reliable, 
aggressive soldier and a skilled combatant, the technique of any 
arm of the service can be mastered. 


® 
Military Policy. 


Among the recollections of our early student days, we recall a 
discussion in a text book on “Logic,” a subject which formerly 
occupied a préminent place in our school courses but which seems 
to have been eliminated from the present-day curriculum. The 
author of the text was endeavoring to bring out the necessity in a 
logical deduction for inferring the particular from the general and 
the danger of reaching false conclusions in pursuing the inverse 
method. In the somewhat technical language of the text, the 
student was warned against the error of inverting the “major’”’ 
and ‘‘minor”’ premises of the “‘syllogism.’””’ The example which 
the author selected to illustrate the correct method of deduction 
was the following: 

“All Cretans are liars; this man is a Cretan; therefore he is a 
liar.” 

Inverting these premises and conclusion gave him: 

“This man is a Cretan; he is a liar; therefore all Cretans are 
liars.”” Or, 
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“This man isa liar; he is a Cretan; therefore all liars are 
Cretans.” 

Be it understood that this example is here quoted without desire 
to reflect on the character of the Cretans—who so far as we have 
ever heard are an entirely trustworthy people—nor with any 
ulterior purpose of exalting the ancient and honorable custom of 
prevarication. It was so written, and we take it as it stands. 

The absurdity of these conclusions is quite obvious; yet in more 
devious ways, the same process of inversion is constantly taking 
place, both in the reasoning processes that precede and the lines 
of action which follow. The dominance of the special proposition 
over the general is, indeed, one of the most striking features of our 
military policy, or perhaps more correctly stated, it is one of the 
clearest demonstrations of our lack of such a policy. 

The general proposition of national defense has many special 
agencies which are necessary to its maintenance. It needs ships, 
armies, men, matériel, fortifications, arsenals, funds, and supplies. 
It is obvious that if each of these factors is allowed independent and 
uncontrolled action, there can be no concentration of effort in the 
development of the general proposition of defense. But it is a 
remarkable fact that there is today no single agency of the national 
government charged with the formulation of our defensive policy 
and empowered to direct the development of the different special 
defensive agencies to the attainment of the general ends of defense. 

Without such an agency, there can be no coordination in the 
policies of the military and naval establishments, and even within 
these establishments, variance rather than harmony of purpose 
must prevail, and the process of disintegration of the one main 
proposition into innumerable independent or semi-independent 
specialties will continue until a state of disorganization is reached 
which will make a fiasco of all our defensive energies. The 
inversion of premises will unavoidably take place; local defense 
will supplant national defense, material preparedness general 
preparedness, special purposes will crowd out the general—all 
Cretans will become liars, or all liars Cretans. 

It is plain that one of the first necessities of national defense is 
the constitution of a Council of National Defense to formulate our 
military policy and a combined army and navy gencral staff or other 
coordinating agency to shape the means placed at its disposal 
by the general government in accordance with the policy thus form- 
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ulated. The function of the latter body should be to establish 
the guiding principles for the development of the different parts 
of our defensive forces and to supervise their application. Coordi- 
nation is a word much in vogue at the present time as descriptive 
of the functions of a supervising agency. It does not always seem 
to be understood, however, that coordination implies subordina- 
tion, that without power to subordinate and direct the component 
parts of the military machine, there can be no true coordination. 
An assemblage of independently formed parts can no more consti- 
tute an efficient military establishment than Shelley’s Franken- 
stein, made up from the refuse of the slaughter house, could func- 
tion as a responsible human being; and it would be just about as 
beneficial to its creator. 

To be sure, the constitution of a coordinating and subordinating 
agency implies the existence of a national purpose. Without that 
purpose, it is idle to talk of measures for preparedness. Without 
that purpose, it is human and inevitable that special purposes 
should control the general policy. With that purpose, all the 
difficulties—economic, political, and traditional—that have been 
magnified to such proportions that they overshadow the whole 
military question, will dwindle into insignificant trifles. Who 
wills the end, wills the means. 


® 


Rifle and Bayonet. 


These are the simplest weapons of the infantry soldier in combat. 
But simple as this classification may appear, great variance of 
opinion exists as to their employment and value. 

As regards the rifle, two extreme views appear to be held; one 
school holds that the psychological conditions in combat are such 
that aimed fire is impossible; and the other that the ability to hit 
a target constitutes the sum total of a soldier’s combat efficiency. 

The first of these views appears to have been abundantly dis- 
proven by the experiences of the present war. The reports that 
we have seen from all belligerent sources emphasize without excep- 
tion the value of accurate fire and the grave consequences which 
flow from the neglect to cultivate skill in rifle fire in time of peace. 
The fact that all countries now at war are devoting great attention 
to the development of accuracy in the fire of the individual soldier 
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is sufficient proof of the practical effectiveness of training in rifle 
practice. 

To be sure, in the excitement of battle many men will not aim; 
but there are undoubtedly many others whom such excitement 
will stimulate to their best performance. And with the high 
power modern rifle, firing ten shots per minute, such a man is 
worth many score of those who simply “loose off into the blue.”’ 
Perhaps in the stress of battle, there are periods when even the 
most courageous man will fail and his fire become wild and ineffec- 
tive; but he will also have his moments of great strength; and we 
expect to win on his strength, not his weakness. We are on dan- 
gerous ground when we attempt to generalize on such a variable 
quantity as human nature. Even were it proven that the ma- 
jority of men fail to aim, the contention as to the futility of aimed 
fire would not be sustained ; it would merely prove that the minority 
are doing the real work of battle. This may perhaps be the case; 
for the instances are so frequent in recent Wars where numerically 
weaker forces have been overwhelmingly victorious, as to appear 
to demonstrate that the majority rule does not govern the battle- 
field. At the battles of Tannenberg and Angerburg, an army of 
160,000 men put to rout an opponent whose total force numbered 
560,000. The determination with which the soldier directs the 
line of sight of his rifle on the opponent’s line, is the measure of 
the amount of fight he is putting into his action; to contend that 
this is unnecessary or impossible is equivalent to a total elimination 
of the element of fight from the individual soldier’s participation 
in battle. And a battle is still above all things a fight; the will to 
conquer the basis of victory. 

But those who pin their entire faith to marksmanship are no 
less extreme than those who consider it as a negligible factor. In 
considering only the small individual target, they lose sight of the 
fact that the process by which the rifle is finally laid on its target 
is not a simple adjustment of the line of sight. There must be 
many divisions and subdivisions of a target before the soldier is 
finally brought to a point opposite the target which pertains to 
him. The process by which a rifle is finally laid on its target 
commences many miles in rear of the point from which the fire is 
delivered. The target of the rifles of an infantry division is from 
one to two miles in width. If this big target be missed in the pre- 
liminary maneuvers, of what use will the ability to hit the smaller 
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one be? Of what value is the ability to hit a ten-cent piece if 
one cannot reach a point in front of the side of the barn to which 
it is nailed? It is above all important to cultivate the ability to 
strike the big target; hence it happens that troops which have 
developed this ability, though not highly trained in target prac- 
tice, have succeeded where those whose fighting power lay only 
in accuracy of individual fire, have failed. 

For this reason, skill in the approach march, reconnaissance, 
development and deployment for action are at least of equal 
importance to skill in marksmanship. 

There are many who can view only the collective effect of 
rifle fire as well as many others who see only its individual effect. 
Like most other military questions, this is one on which a broad 
view must be taken; there is in battle both individual and collective 
fire. Fire will be collective at the longer ranges when a com- 
mander with troops well in hand desires to cover a certain zone 
with the rifles of his Command. But there must finally come a 
phase when, each man having arrived opposite his target and at 
close range from it, the control of the fire of a unit passes out of 
the hands of its commander, and the problem becomes one for 
the solution of the individual soldier upon whose skill and courage 
the outcome is dependent. 

The same extremes that characterize opinions as to the efficacy 
of rifle fire are found in current views as to the value of the other 
principal weapon of the infantryman, the bayonet. Since the 
bayonet is the ultimate weapon in the conflict between two forces— 
since the combat must finally come to an issue in the bayonet 
attack—many accept the conclusion that the bayonet is to be 
considered as the most important infantry weapon. This has 
led in many cases to the neglect of rifle practice as an unessential 
refinement. We gather from reports on the present war that in 
some European armies, the cult of the bayonet had the effect of 
causing rifle practice to be almost completely neglected. Experi- 
ence in the present war has demonstrated to them the fallacy of 
this complete devotion to the arme blanche. But it would be quite 
as erroneous to attribute a minor réle to the bayonet. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of the extensive use of that weapon in the present war, 
many contend that it is ineffective, basing their contention on the 
small percentage of bayonet wounds shown in hospital statistics. 
They regard with some skepticism the statement that the bayonet 
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will figure at a much higher percentage in battle fatalities 
than in wounds. But to convince ourselves that the bayonet 
will leave scant record behind it in the list of wounded, we have 
only to consider the conditions that existed when the arme blanche 
was practically the only weapon employed in combat. In the 
battle of antiquity, there are scarcely any wounded. Many 
prisoners are taken from those who unconditionally throw down 
their arms, but in the combat corps-a-corps the almost invariable 
result is a fatality for one or the other of the parties engaged. 
Captain Soloviev has shown in his “‘Actual Experiences of a Com- 
pany Commander in the Russo-Japanese War,” that this char- 
acteristic of cold steel still prevails in modern combat— 

The bayonet carries positions in a few minutes on which 
millions of bullets have been rained for three whole days. The 
shock has a quality of implacability and decisiveness; after it 
there is nothing but victors and corpses, there is no middle ground. 

That the bayonet was not extensively used in our Civil War 
must be attributed to the fact that neither side had been given any 
training in its use, just as the failure of some European armies to 
employ aimed rifle fire is due to a similar cause. 

But what shall we think of the school of thought that denies 
both the possibility of aimed fire and the efficacy of the bayonet? 
If the correctness of such a view is admitted, what is the function 
of the man in battle? There is only one answer: cannon fodder. 
It is perhaps possible to admit another: the man functions by 
accident—as the manipulator of a hose of fire covering a beaten 
zone reaching from his feet to furthest limits of the trajectory! 

We must beware of extremes in our ideas on the effectiveness 
of weapons. A correct, well balanced view assigns to each weapon 
a sphere of action within which it is supreme and cannot be re- 
placed by any other: at long range, artillery; at close range, rifle 
fire; in hand-to-hand combat, the bayonet. Since they are all 
designed to fulfil different purposes, they are not comparable. 

® 
Enroll the Militia! 

It seems not a little strange in these days when the press is 
filled with plans to mobilize munitions, railroads, automobiles— 
everything in fact but soldiers—that there has not come to our 
notice a single suggestion that we take the first step of all neces- 
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sary to mobilization, viz: provide for a Federal enrollment of the 
militia. It is the United States and not the States which is 
required by the Constitution “to provide for organizing” the 
militia, and the first step in this direction must be to ascertain 
how many citizens there are who constitute, according to law, 
the militia, their respective ages, where they live, what their 
occupations are, and a hundred other things absolutely essen- 
tial to know before any step toward an equitable use of the 
militia can be effected. One of the common errors, for example, 
in calling for volunteers is to assign them to States according to 
population; whereas the proportion of militia in the various 
States is quite a different thing from the proportion of popula- 
tion, as was early discovered in applying the conscription laws 
during the Civil War. Massachusetts, for example, had 55,920 
more females than males according to the census of 1910, while 
California had 268,407 more males than females; necessarily 
the proportion of militia to the total population must be con- 
siderably greater in California than in Massachusetts. 

By leaving the enrollment of the militia in timte of peace to the 
States, there has resulted the same divergence of methods as has 
characterized other features of the State militia system. Select- 
ing at random the laws of some of the most progressive States 
regarding their militia, we find the following various methods 
of enrolling the militia as well as the time for making ‘he 
enrollment : 

Massachusetts: Assessors shall annually, in May or June, 
make a list of persons living within their respective limits liable 
to enrollment and shall place a certified copy thereof in the 
hands of the clerks of their respective cities and towns, who shall 
place it on file with the records of such city or town, and annually 
in May, June, or July, transmit returns of the militia thus 
enrolled to the adjutant general. 

New York: Whenever the governor shall deem it necessary, 
he may order an enrollment to be made by officers designated by 
him of all persons liable to service in the militia. Such enroll- 
ment shall state the name, residence, age, and occupation of the 
persons enrolled, and their previous or existing military or naval 
service. Three copies thereof shall be made; one shall be retained 
by the enrolling officer, one filed in the office of the town or 
city clerk in which the enrolled persons reside, one in the office 
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of the clerk of the county in which the enrollment is made, and 
the original in the office of the adjutant general of the State. 

Illinois: When it is necessary to execute the laws, suppress 
or repel invasion, or to quell riots, or when a requisition shall 
be made by the President of the United States for troops or sea- 
men, the Governor, as Commander-in-Chief, may, by his procla- 
mation, require the enrollment of the unorganized, or reserve, 
militia of the State, or such portion thereof as may be neces- 
sary. And he shall appoint necessary enrolling officers and 
prescribe their duties, issuing all proper orders that may be 
required in the premises. 

Ohio: Township, ward and precinct assessors of personal 
property, in the year 1911, and every fifth year thereafter, shall 
make two separate lists of persons liable to enrollment within 
their respective jurisdictions. . . . Such assessors, at the 
time of making their assessment returns, shall return certified 
copies of such lists to the auditors of their respective counties. 
(After a specified time for correcting these lists, they are to be 
transmitted to the adjutant general.) Whenever, in his opinion, 
it is unnecessary to make the enrollment provided for, the gov- 
ernor may direct that it be dispensed with; and he may also 
order such enrollment to be made at any time, when, in his 
opinion, it is necessary. 

Washington: Whenever the Commander-in-Chief shall deem 
it necessary, in event of or imminent danger of war, insurrection, 
rebellion, invasion, riot, resistance to law or process or breach 
of the peace, he may order an enrollment by counties of all per- 
sons subject to military duty, designating the county assessor or 
some other person for each county to act as county enrolling 
officer. 

The British National Registration Act of July 15, 1915, accom- 
plished almost in one day what it required months to accomplish 
during the Civil War, by making it the duty of each person, male 
and female, between the ages of fifteen and sixty-five, to register 
on a given date, filling out a blank giving a vast amount of in- 
formation upon which Lord Derby’s recruiting scheme was later 
based. It is to be noted that although the Empire is at war, the 
English registration was not supervised by the War Office, 
whereas the enrollment during the Civil War was under the 
Provost Marshal General’s Office. In this country, the logical 
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bureau to collect this data in time of peace would appear to be 
the Census Bureau of the Department of Commerce, since it is 
already charged by law with the collection of statistics other than 
the decennial census, such, for example, as a census every five 
years of manufactures and of agriculture, of defective, depen- 
dent, and delinquent classes, of public indebtedness, of religious 
bodies, and of births and deaths. For much of these statistics, 
the Census Bureau relies upon reports of State officials. The 
United States is probably the only first-class power in the world 
where vital statistics are not collected by the central government. 
The Census Bureau likewise has all the machinery required for 
rapid tabulation of such data, so that it would appear to be in 
every way equipped for just such work, requiring only the possi- 
ble cooperation of the Post Office Department in the distribution 
and collection of registration forms. 

A proper registration would include a description of the occu- 
pation of each individual, and information would thus be avail- 
able as to the men best suited for certain technical services. We 
would thus be enabled to avoid the error of putting round pegs 
in square holes, which was one of the faults of the English re- 
cruiting system before the Registration Act. The system would 
also prevent the occurrence of the mistake of withdrawing men 
from civil life whose continuance in their peace occupations 
would be more advantageous to the country than their enlistment 
in the service. 

The necessity of centralizing the enrollment of the militia is 
apparent in view of the discrepancy between the report of the 
Census of 1910, which shows 20,538,347 males of militia age, 
while the report of the Chief of the Division of Militia Affairs 
for 1915, consolidating the data submitted by the States, shows 
17,049,068. This discrepancy may be accounted for in part by 
the fact that the States have not counted those exempted by law, 
but it seems highly improbable that 3,489,279 citizens should be 
exempted from enrollment, even under the lax system of allowing 
the States to determine who shall be exempted. 


® 
The Military Historian and Economist. 


The attention of our readers is invited to the establishment of 
a new military magazine, The Military Historian and Economist, 
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which makes its first appearance with the January, 1916, num- 
ber. An idea as to the scope of the new magazine may be gath- 
ered from the following statement of its policy taken from the 
initial number: 


We believe that war almost inevitably arises from the clash of 
conflicting interests, a fact somewhat neglected hitherto both in 
theoretical literature and in the actual conduct of war. That is 
why, while we do not intend to neglect any aspect of the subject, 
we yet propose to emphasize, as opportunity offers, its economic 
factors. And these: economic factors we shall look for both in 
the antecedents and in the conduct, or high strategy, of war. 


From this statement, it appears that the new magazine will he 
principally devoted to the broader and more fundamental aspects 
of the military question. This is certainly the character of the 
literature contained in the initial issue. 

Assuredly there is an ample field for a magazine of this char- 
acter. For until some clarity of conception is attained on the 
fundamental questions, it is useless to attempt to shape the de- 
tails. One cannot fail to agree with the editors in their estimate 
cf the question of frontage and depth as fundamental in military 
operations and organization. For the correctness of the dispo- 
sitions as regards these two factors determines whether the mili- 
tary force of a command is properly applied to the object sought 
or miscarries. In the froth or foam of comment on the European 
War, this fundamental proposition is too often lost from view. 
“An idea is prevalent,” says a writer in The Military Historian 
and Economist, “that a great change has occurred, a revolution 
in fact in the art of war, and that whole subject will have to be 
restudied in the light of new possibilities resulting from the use 
of 42 cm. and other guns, aircraft, wireless, and other modern 
inventions. The over-emphasis of the special article in the Sun- 
day newspaper has doubtless stimulated, if it has not indeed 
created this view. But the fact is that all these developments 
and inventions: have changed no principle of tactics and almost 
nothing in the training of troops.” 

The editors of the new magazine are Captain A. L. Conger, 
U. S. Army, and Professor R. M. Johhnston, both of whom are 
familiar to the majority of the service through their writings on 
military subjects. The editors are assisted by an able advisory 
board, the members of which are Professor C. J. Bullock, Pro- 
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fessor A. Bushnell Hart, Major James A. McAndrew, U. S&S. 
Army, Professor Edward V. D. Robinson, Justin H. Smith, and 
Frofessor O. M. W. Sprague. The character of the articles of 
the initial number is of an unusually high order and augurs well 
for the quality of future numbers. The contributing authors are 
men of known abilities and expert knowledge of the subjects 
which they treat. 

The Military Historian and Economist is worthy of the 
whole-hearted support of the entire service and of all who have 
the real interests of national defense at heart. The new maga- 
zine will be a valuable source of information for the military 
man who desires to keep abreast of the developments of modern 
military science. 


® 
Our Enlisted Men. 


One of the unfortunate features of current discussions on 
preparedness is the tendency on the part of a considerable sec- 
tion of our press to reflect on the character of the enlisted men 
cf the Regular Army. Such comment is based on ignorance of 
the actual facts or upon snap judgment formed from the obser- 
vation of the misconduct of a few men whose uniform leads to 
the common fault of generalizing from insufficient data. Is there 
not also in this something of the national snobbishness which 
cannot conceive that a human being should regulate his life after 
other than financial considerations and which values a man ac- 
cording as to whether he is “doing well” in a pecuniary way? 
For how can a man who is gifted with even average ability con- 
sent to accept the modest remuneration which the Government 
offers its soldiers, when the business world offers him so many 
opportunities for the accumulation of the means of living luxuri- 
ously? We have apparently almost if not quite forgotten that 
the highest type of human being, if we may judge them by the 
works they have left behind them, were the ancient Greeks, who 
deliberately preferred the simple life of a soldier to the soft 
luxury of their Persian neighbors. 

The American soldier is in the general case a man carefully 
selected from a large number of applicants. He must show evi- 
dence of good standing in civilian life to be accepted for the 
service. He must possess exceptional physique, which is at least 
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an indication that he has generations of clean-blooded ancestors 
behind him. As an almost invariable rule, he has served his 
country faithfully in whatever emergency he has been summoned 
to meet. His discipline and initiative have been saving factors 
in many a crisis of earthquake, fire, and flood. He has for more 
than three years stood patiently at his post on the Mexican bor- 
der obeying without question in an extremely trying situation the 
restraints which have been imposed upon him. 

The enlisted personnel of our army is at least the equal of the 
average civilian. A small percentage of unfit men, it is true, 
escape the scrutiny of the recruiting officer. But we gather from 
discussions on discipline in French military literature that this 
class in our army is no greater than in the French service, which 
includes practically all the able-bodied citizens of the nation. 

The record of the American soldier surely entitles him to more 
respect than he is often accorded in the estimates of some of our 
newspapers. General McCain’s recent defense of the character 
cf our enlisted men in a hearing before the military committee 
of the House of Representatives is therefore timely and should 
lead to a more intelligent appreciation of the real character of 
our men on the part of those who are misinformed as to that 
phase of the military question. 

In the present situation when the country is seeking out its 
military shortcomings, it is not necessary to asperse the char- 
acter of those who are serving it to the best of their ability in so 
far as the limitations of our imperfect military system permit. 


® 


Yet a Little More Sleep. 

“And what is it that this veteran official (Senator Lodge)— 
failing to inform himself—has heard? That the Army is short 
of soldiers? That it lacks ammunition? For what? Is there an 
enemy anywhere in sight? Where is there need of troops? New 
England seems to be reasonably peaceable. In spite of Hobson, 
all is quiet along the Potomac.”—Extract from Congressional 
Record, January 4, 1916. 

To which might be applied the following lines of Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress :” 
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“With that they looked upon him and began to reply in this 
sort: 

Simple said, ‘J see no danger; Sloth said, ‘Yet a little more 
sleep ;’ and Presumption said, ‘Every vat must stand upon his own 
bottom.’ And so they lay down to sleep again and Christian went 
on his way.” : 

















The Composition of the British Army.’ 
By Frederick Scott Oliver. 


HE doubt and anxiety of public opinion in 1912 were not 
allayed when the strength and composition of the British 
Army came to be considered. 

Leaving out of account those troops which were recruited and 
maintained in India, the Dominions, and the Dependencies, the 
actual number of British regulars employed in garrison duty 
abroad was in round figures 125,000 men. The number in the 
United Kingdom was approximately the same; but by no means 
the whole of these were fit to take the field. The total strength 
of the Regular Army in 1912-1913 might therefore be taken at 
somewhere between 250,000 and 254,000 men,* of whom half 
were permanently out of this country, while from 25,000 to 
50,000 could not be reckoned on as available in case of war, for the 
reason that they were either recent recruits or “immatures.” * 

The reserves and additional troops which would be called out 
in the event of a serious war were so different in character that it 
was impossible simply to throw them into a single total and draw 
conclusions therefrom according to the rules of arithmetic. For 
when people spoke of the Army Reserve, the Special Reserve, and 
the Territorial Army, they were talking of three things, the values 
of which were not at all comparable. The first were fully trained 
fighting soldiers; the second were lads with a mere smattering of 
their trade; while the third were little more than an organised 
schedule of human material—mainly excellent—which would 
become available for training only at the outbreak of war, and 
whose liability for service was limited to home defence. The sum- 





1 Extract from “‘Ordeal by Battle,”” Macmillan and Company Ltd., London. 

2 These rough totals were approximately the same in the autumn of 1912, 
and at the outbreak of war in July, 1914. 

3 The exact number of men who could remain in the units when mobilised 
was difficult to assess, for the reason that it varied considerably according 
to the trooping season, which begins in August and ends in February. Febru- 
ary was therefore the most unfavourable month for comparison, and it is 
probably not far from the truth to sa J that at that date 50,000 men out of 
our nominal home army were unavailable in case of war. Under the extreme 


stress of circumstances, it had recently been decided that boys of nineteen 
might serve in Europe 1 in the event of war, so that a good many ‘immatures’ 
were now nominally ‘mature.’ Only nominally, however, for even a war 
minister could not alter the course of nature by a stroke of the pen. 
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total of these reserves and additional troops was roughly 450,000 
men; but this row of figures was entirely meaningless, or else 
misleading, until the significance of its various factors was grasped.‘ 

The first of these categories, the Army Reserve, was the only 
one which could justly claim to rank as a true reserve—that is, 
as a fighting force, from the outbreak of war equal in calibre to the 
Continental troops against which it would be called upon to take 
the field. 

The Army Reserve consisted of men who had served their full 
time in the Regular Army. They were therefore thoroughly 
trained and disciplined, needing only a few days—or at most 
weeks—to rub the rust off them.’ Nominally their numbers 
were 137,000* men; but as over 8000 of these were living out of 
the United Kingdom the net remainder had to be taken at some- 
thing under 130,000. Moreover, as the Army Reserve depended 
automatically upon the strength of the Regular Army, and as the 
strength of this had recently been reduced, it seemed necessarily 
to follow that ultimately there would be a considerable diminution. 

The second category to which the name of a reserve was given 
was the Special Reserve. This, however, was no true reserve like 
the first, for it was wholly unfit to take the field upon the outbreak 
of hostilities. It was the modern substitute for the Militia, and 
was under obligation to serve abroad in time of war. The term 
of enlistment was six years, and the training nominally consisted 
of six months in the first year, and one month in camp in each of 








4 Without wearying the reader too much with figures the German strength 
may be briefly indicated. That country has a population roughly half as 
large again as our own (65 millions against 45). The total of fully trained 
men whom the German Government could mobilise at the declaration of war 
was something over 4,500,000. Of these some 2,400,000 composed the 
‘striking force’; the remaining 2,100,000 or thereabouts, the reserve for 
making good wastage of war. But in addition, Germany had scheduled and 
inscribed in her Ersatz, or recruiting reserve, and in the Landsturm, fully 
5,000,000 untrained and partially trained men, with ample equipment and 
military instructors for them all. A large proportion of these would be enrolled 
on mobilisation, and would undertake garrison and other duties, for which 
they would be fitted after a short period of service, thus freeing all fully trained 
men for service in the field. 

5 For purposes of immediate mobilisation, however, Continental reservists 
are superior to our own, because in the British Army they lose touch with 
their regiments, and in case of war will in many cases be serving with officers 
and comrades whom they know nothing about; whereas in Germany (for 
example) they come up for periods of training with the regiments to which they 
belong. Also, at the outset, the proportion of reservists to serving soldiers will 
be much greater in our case. 

‘This was in 1912. Their numbers appear to have increased somewhat. 
In July 1914 they were something over 146,000. 
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the succeeding years. But in practice these conditions had been 
greatly relaxed. It was believed that, upon the average, the 
term of training amounted to even less than the proposals of the 
National Service League, which had been criticised from the 
official standpoint—severely and not altogether unjustly—on the 
ground that they would not provide soldiers fit to be drafted 
immediately into the fighting line. 

Notwithstanding the inadequacy of its military education, this 
Special Reserve was relied upon in some measure for making up 
the numbers of our Expeditionary Force’ at the commencement 
of war, and individuals from it, and even in some cases units, 
would therefore have been sent out to meet the conscript armies 
of the Continent, to which they were inferior, not only in length 
and thoroughness of training, but also in age. It was important 
also to bear in mind that they would be led by comparatively 
inexperienced and untrained officers. The strength of the Special 
Reserve was approximately 58,000* men, or lads. Under the most 
favourable view, it was a corps of apprentices whose previous 
service had been of a very meagre and desultory character. 

The third category was the Territorial Army, whose term of ser- 
vice was four years and whose military training, even nominally, 
only consisted of fifteen days in camp each year, twenty drills the 
first year, and ten drills each year after that. In reality this train- 
ing had, on the average, consisted of very much less. This force 
was not liable for service abroad, but only for home defence. 

The minimum strength of the Territorial Army was estimated 
beforehand by Lord Haldane at 316,000 men; but these numbers 
had never been reached. The approximate strength was only 
260,000 men, of whom only about half had qualified, both by 
doing fifteen days in camp, and by passing an elementary test in 
musketry.* These numbers had recently shown a tendency to 
shrink rather than swell.’ 


7 Twenty-seven battalions of the Special Reserve were scheduled ‘to go 
out as complete units for duty on lines of communication, etc. The report 
on recruiting for 1912 says that the great majority of recruits for the Special 
Reserve join between the ages of seventeen and nineteen. It is hardly 
necessary to point out the folly of putting boys of this age in a situation where 
they will be peculiarly liable to disease. Continental nations employ their 
oldest classes of reserves for these duties. 

8 In July 1914 about 61,000. 

* J.e. in the autumn of 1912. They were, therefore, 56,000 short of Lord 
Haldane’s estimate. 

10 Latterly there was a slight improvement in recruiting. In July 1914 the 
numbers (including permanent staff) were a little over 268,000—48,000 
short of Lord Haldane’s estimate. 
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The value of the Territorial Army, therefore, was that of excel- 
lent, though in certain cases immature, material, available for 
training upon the outbreak of war. But in spite of its high and 
patriotic spirit, it was wholly unfit to take the field against trained 
troops until it had undergone the necessary training. 

In the event of war, we could not safely reckon upon being 
able to withdraw our garrisons from abroad." Consequently, 
in the first instance, and until the Special Reserve and the Territorial 
Army had been made efficient, all we could reasonably depend 
upon for serious military operations, either at home or abroad, 
was that part of the Regular Army which was in the United 
Kingdom, and the Army Reserve. 

In round figures, therefore, our soldiers immediately available 
for a European war (i.e., that portion of the Regular Army which 
was stationed at home and the Army Reserve) amounted on mobil- 
isation to something much under 250,000 men. Our apprentice 
troops (the Special Reserve), who were really considerably less 
than half-made, numbered something under 60,000 men. Our 
unmade raw material (the Territorial Army), excellent in quality 
and immediately available for training, might be taken at 260,000 
men. 

The main consideration arising out of this analysis was of 
course the inadequacy of the British Army to make good the 
numerical deficiency of the Triple Entente in the Western theatre 
during the onset and the grip of war. Supposing England to be 
involved in a European war, which ran its course and was brought 
to a conclusion with the same swiftness which had characterised 
every other European war within the last half century, how were 
our half-made and our unmade troops to be rendered efficient in 
time to effect the result in any way whatsoever? 

There was yet another consideration of great gravity. If our 
full Expeditionary Force were sent abroad, we should have to 
strain our resources to the utmost to bring it up to its full nominal 
strength and keep it there. The wastage of war would necessarily 
be very severe in the case of so small a force; especially heavy in 
the matter of officers. Consequently, from the moment when 
this force set sail, there would be a dearth of officers in the United 
Kingdom competent to train the Special Reserve, the Territorial 





11 The fact that in certain cases we did so’withdraw our garrisons in 1914- 
1915 without disaster does not invalidate this calculation. 
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Army, and the raw recruits. Every regular and reserve officer in 
the country would be required in order to mobilise the Expedi- 
tionary Force, and keep it up to its full strength during the first 
six months. As things then stood, there was a certainty—%in case 
of war—of a very serious shortage of officers of suitable experience 
and age to undertake the duties which were required under our 
recently devised military system.” 

Half-made soldiers and raw material alike would therefore be 
left to the instruction of amateur or hastily improvised officers— 
zealous and intelligent men without a doubt; but unqualified, 
owing to their own lack of experience, for training raw troops so 
as to place them rapidly on an equality with the armies to which 
they would find themselves opposed. What the British system 
contemplated, was as if you were to send away the headmaster, 
and the assistant-masters, and the under-masters, leaving the 
school in charge of pupil-teachers. 

In no profession is the direct personal influence of teaching and 
command more essential than in the soldier’s. In none are good 
teachers and leaders more able to shorten and make smooth the 
road to confidence and efficiency. Seeing that we had chosen to 
depend so largely upon training our army after war began, it 
might have been supposed that at least we should have taken 
care to provide ourselves with a sufficient number of officers and 
noncommissioned officers, under whose guidance the course of 
education would be made as thorough and as short as possible. 
This was not the case. Indeed the reverse was the case. Instead 
of possessing a large number of officers and noncommissioned 
officers, beyond those actually required at the outbreak of war 
for the purpose of starting with, repairing the wastage in the 
Expeditionary Force, we were actually faced, as things then 
stood, with a serious initial shortage of_the officers required for 
this one purpose alone. 

Lord Haldane in framing the army system which is associated 





12 The experience of the past few months makes this criticism appear 
absurd—in its understatement. But of course what was contemplated 
in 1912-13 was not anything upon the gigantic scale of our present ‘New Army’; 
but only (a) the Special Reserve, (b) the Territorial Army, possibly doubled 
in numbers during the first six months, and (c) fresh recruits for the Regular 
Army upon a very considerably enhanced scale. But even for these purposes 
which were foreseen, the provision of officers was quite inadequate; so inade- 
quate indeed as to appear from the soldier’s point of view in the light of a 
parliamentary farce. 
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with his name chose to place his trust in a small, highly-trained 
expeditionary force for immediate purposes, to be supplemented 
at a later date—if war were obliging enough to continue for so 
long—by a new army of which the Territorials formed the nucleus 
and which would not begin its real training until after the outbreak 
of hostilities. Under the most favourable view, this plan was a 
great gamble; for it assumed that in the war which was con- 
templated, the onset and the grip periods would be passed through 
without crushing disaster and that England would, in due course, 
have an opportunity of making her great strength felt in the drag. 
It will be said that Lord Haldane’s assumption has been justified 
by recent events, and in a sense this is true; but by what merest 
hair-breadth escape, by what sacrifices on the part of our Allies, 
at what cost in British lives, with what reproach to our national 
credit, we have not yet had time fully to realise. 

But crediting Lord Haldane’s system, if we may, with an 
assumption which has been proved correct, we have reason to 
complain that he did not act boldly on this assumption and make 
his scheme, such as it was, complete and effective. For remember, 
it was contemplated that the great new army, which was to 
defend the existence of the British Empire in the final round of 
war, should be raised and trained upon the voluntary principle— 
upon a wave of patriotic enthusiasm—after war broke out. This 
new army would have to be organised, clothed, equipped, armed, 
and supplied with ammunition. The ‘voluntary principle’ could 
not apply to matters of this kind. It might therefore have been 
expected that stores would be accumulated, and plans worked out 
upon the strictest business principles, with philosophic thorough- 
ness and in readiness for an emergency which might occur at 
any moment. 

Moral considerations which precluded ‘conscription’ did not 
and could not, apply to inanimate material of war, or to plans and 
schedules of army corps and camps, or to a body of officers enlisted 
of their own free will. It may have been true that to impose 
compulsory training would have offended the consciences of 
free-born Britons; but it was manifestly absurd to pretend that 
the accumulation of adequate stores of artillery and small arms, 
of shells and cartridges, of clothing and equipment, could offend 
the most tender conscience—could offend anything indeed except 
the desire of the tax-payer to pay as few taxes as possible. 
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If the British nation chose to bank on the assumption that it 
would have the opportunity given it of ‘making good’ during 
the drag of war, it should have been made to understand what 
this entailed in the matter of supplies; and most of all in reserve 
of officers. All existing forces should at least have been armed with 
the most modern weapons. There should have been arms and 
equipment ready for the recruits who would be required and who 
were relied upon to respond toa nationalemergency. There should 
have been ample stores of every kind, including artillery and 
artillery ammunition, for that Expeditionary Force upon which, 
during the first six months, we had decided to risk our national 
safety. 

But, in fact, we were provided fully in none of thes respects. 
And least of all were we provided in the matter of officers. There 
was no case of conscience at stake; but only the question of a vote 
in the House of Commons. We could have increased our establish- 
ment of officers by a vote; we could have laid in stores of ammuni- 
tion, of clothing, of equipment by a vote. But the vote was not 
asked for—it might have been unpopular—and therefore Lord 
Haldane’s scheme—in its inception a gamble of the most hazardous 
character—was reduced to a mere make-believe, for the reason 
that its originator lacked confidence to back his own ‘fancy.’ 

Looking back at the Agadir incident, it seemed plain enough, 
from a soldier’s point of view, that the British Expeditionary 
Force was inadequate, in a purely military sense, to redress the 
adverse balance against the French and beat back a German 
invasion. The moral effect, however, of our assistance would 
undoubtedly have been very great in encouraging France and 
Belgium by our comradeship in arms and in discouraging Germany 
by making clear to her the firmness of the Triple Entente. 

But by the summer of 1914—three years later—this position 
had undergone a serious change. In a purely military sense, the 
value of such aid as it had been in our power to send three years 
earlier, was greatly diminished. The increase in the German 
striking force over that of France, which had taken effect since 
1911, was considerably greater than the total numbers of the 
army which we held prepared for foreign service. This was 
fully understood abroad; and the knowledge of it would obviously 
diminish the moral as well as the material effect of our cooperation. 
In order that the combined forces of France and England might 
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have a reasonable chance of holding their own" against Germany 
until Russian pressure began to tell, the smallest army which,we 
ought to have been able to put in the field and maintain there for 
six months, was not less than twice that of the existing Expedi- 
tionary Force. From a soldier’s point of view, 320,000 men 
instead of 160,000 was the very minimum with which there might 
be a hope of withstanding the German onset; and for the purpose 
of bringing victory within sight, it would have been necessary to 
double the larger of these figures. In order to reach the end in 
view, Britain ought to have possessed a striking force at least 
half as large as that of France, in round figures, between 600,000 
and 750,000 men. 

This was how the matter appeared in 1912, viewed from the 
standpoint of a soldier who found himself asked to provide a 
force sufficient, not for conquest—not for the purpose of changing 
the map of Europe to the advantage of the Triple Entente—but 
merely in order to safeguard the independence of Belgium and 
Holland, to prevent France from being crushed by Germany,” 
and to preserve the security of the British Empire. 

The political question which presented itself to the minds of 
enquirers was this: If the British nation were told frankly the 
whole truth about the Army, would it not conceivably decide 
that complete insurance was a better bargain than half measures? 
What force ought we to be prepared to send to France during the 
first fortnight of war in order to make it a moral certainty that 
Germany would under no circumstances venture to attack France? 

To questions of this sort, it is obviously impossible to give 
certain and dogmatic answers. There are occasions when national 
feeling runs away with policy and overbears considerations of 
military prudence. The effects of sudden panic, of a sense of 
bitter injustice, of blind pride or overweening confidence, are 
incalculable upon any mathematical basis. But regarding the 
matter from the point of view of the Kaiser’s general staff, whose 
opinion is usually assumed to be a determining factor in German 
enterprises, a British Expeditionary Force amounting to something 





13 T.e. of holding the Germans at the French frontier and keeping them 
out of Belgium should they attempt to invade that country. 

144 At the time these totals were worked out the results appeared very 
startling to the lay mind. Recent experience, however, has proved that 
the soldiers who worked them out were right when they described them as 
‘modest estimates.’ 
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over 600,000 men would have been sufficient to prevent the 
occurrence of a coolly calculated war. And in the event of war 
arising out of some uncontrollable popular impulse, a British 
Army of this size would have been enough, used with promptitude 
and under good leadership, to secure the defeat of the aggressor. 

An Expeditionary Force of 320,000 men would mean fully 
trained reserves of something over 210,000 in order to make good 
the wastage of war during a campaign of six months. Similarly, 
an Expeditionary Force of 600,000 would mean reserves of 400,000. 
In the former case, a total of 530,000 trained soldiers, and in the 
latter a total of 1,000,000, would therefore have been required.” 

Even the smaller of these proposed increases in the Expedi- 
tionary Force would have meant doubling the number of trained 
soldiers in the British Army; the larger would have meant multi- 
plying it by four. Under what system would it be possible to 
achieve these results if public opinion should decide that either 
of them was necessary to national security? The answer was 
as easy to give as the thing itself seemed hard to carry out. 

It had become clear a good deal earlier than the year 1914 that 
the limit of voluntary enlistment, under existing conditions, had 
already been reached for the Regular as well as the Territorial 
Army. If, therefore, greater numbers were required, they could 
only be provided by some form of compulsory service. There 
was no getting away from this hard fact which lay at the very 
basis of the situation. 

If security were the object of British policy, the Expeditionary 
Force must be fully trained before war broke out. It would not 
serve the purpose for which it was intended, if any part of it or 
of its reserves needed to be taught their trade after war began. 
Thoroughness of training—which must under ordinary circum- 
stances* be measured by length of training—appeared to be a 
factor of vital importance. Given anything like equality in 





15JIn this calculation the wastage of war during the first six months has 
been taken at two-thirds. With the smaller force of 160,000 men, practically 
the whole army would be in the fighting line all the time, and the wastage 
consequently would be heavier. ft could not wisely be assumed at less 
than three-fourths for the same period. 

16 Obviously the better and more experienced the officers, the higher the 
quality of the recruits, and the keener their spirit, the more quickly the 
desired result will be achieved. The last two have been very potent factors 
in the rapid education of our present ‘New Army.’ In a time of abnormal 
patriotic impulse, the length of ti time required will be much shortened. Since 
August 1914 the lack of experienced officers has been the great difficulty. 
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equipment, generalship, and position, men who had undergone 
a full two years’ course—like the conscript armies of the Continent 
—ought to have no difficulty in defeating a much larger force 
which had less discipline and experience. 

The lessons of the South African War were in many ways very 
useful; but the praise lavishly, and justly, given to volunteer 
battalions by Lord Roberts and other distinguished commanders, 
needed to be studied in the light of the circumstances, and these 
were of a peculiar character. For one thing, our antagonists, the 
Boers, were not trained troops, and moreover, their policy to a 
large extent was to weary us out, by declining decisive action and 
engaging us in tedious pursuits. Our volunteers, for the most 
part, were picked men. Although only half-trained—perhaps 
in the majority of cases wholly untrained—circumstances in this 
case permitted of their being given the time necessary for gaining 
experience in the field before being required to fight. This was 
an entirely different state of affairs from what might be looked 
for in a European war, in a densely peopled country, covered with 
a close network of roads and railways—a war in which great 
masses of highly disciplined soldiers would be hurled against 
one another systematically, upon a settled plan, until at last 
superiority at one point or another should succeed in breaking 
down resistance. The South African war and a European war 
were two things not in the least comparable. 

Before the nation could be expected to come to a final decision 
with regard to the insurance premium which it was prepared to pay, 
it would require to be fully informed upon a variety of subordinate 
points of much importance. Cost was a matter which could 
not be put lightly on one side; our peculiar obligations in regard 
to foreign garrisons was another; the nature of our industrial 
system was a third; and there were many besides. But the main 
and governing consideration, if we wished to retain our inde- 
pendence as a nation, was—what provisions were adequate to 
security? The people wanted to know, and had a right to know, 
the facts. And in the end, with all due regard for our governors, 
and for the self-importance of political parties, it was not either 
for ministers or partisans to decide this question on behalf of the 
people; it was for the people, on full and honest information, to 
decide it for themselves. 
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The Economic Value of Military Training. 
By Henry C. Emery.’ 

N WRITING on the subject of the economic value of military 
training, I wish to make my position perfectly clear that 
the problem is important but is not fundamental. I sympa- 

thize with those who resent the attempt of a certain class to test 
everything by the economic standard. Moreover, I do not 
believe that this tendency is characteristic of the American 
people. Despite sneers to the contrary, I believe no other people 
is so ready to throw mere dollar considerations to the wind when 
problems of greater moment arise. Indeed there is today more 
popular interest in the reverse of our question. I should doubtless 
make a more general appeal to readers, were this article entitled 
“The Military Value of Economic Training.” All wars have 
brought home to students the importance of economic organiza- 
tion in regard to military operations. Never has the lesson 
become so impressive as in the present war. President Wilson 
in his recent message started a discussion of the great problem of 
the mobilization of our industries. Germany’s “preparedness”’ 
in this economic respect has been a revelation to all countries. So 
far as European countries are concerned, it would seem that the 
problem of the military value of the economic organization was at 
least as important as the problem of the economic value of the 
military organization. The question might fairly be put: Do 
we fight to eat or do we eat to fight? Are modern military organ- 
izations primarily maintained in order to protect and increase a 
growing economic prosperity, or is this increase in wealth to be 
stimulated and its distribution among different classes so ordered 
that nations will be best able to maintain a position of power, 
prestige or domination in the world’s affairs? 

Furthermore, it should be recognized that these two alternatives 
do not exhaust the ambitions or ideals of nations. Herbert 
Spencer, to be sure, classified societies into two types, the military 
and the industrial. He assumed that the military type of society 
is in process of elimination and that the industrial type is destined 
to prevail. Must societies, however, necessarily be classified 





1 Professor of Economics, Yale University. 
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under such limited categories? The representative of a military 
society is frequently scornful of what he considers the sordid aim 
of industrialism; the representative of a strictly commercial 
civilization is perhaps even more certain of the degrading condi- 
tions of a military state. Neither of them is ever inclined to 
realize that there are thinkers in the community who have a scorn 
for both types of society. To these, neither success in arms nor 
the growth of wealth are matters for congratulation. At best, 
they are necessary evils in the maintenance of societies established 
for quite other purposes. To many, the one goal of national 
endeavor should be the establishment in the life of the people of 
liberty or equality or justice, or, if possible, all three together. 
To realize these objects, they would sacrifice not only all question 
of national power and prestige or perhaps even self-protection, 
but they would sacrifice as well, if necessary, the growth of merely 
material comfort and welfare. By others again, even such ideal- 
istic aims as justice and equality would be sacrificed to the ideals 
of art, or literature, or religion. To them, a society which pro- 
duces the immortal works of architect, or sculptor, or painter, or 
poet, is justified above others, even if resting upon a basis of 
slavery. Both the economist and the soldier then must recognize 
that they do not divide between them the problems of national 
life and that there are many who would say “A plague on both 
your houses!” 

Coming back to our starting point, we may agree that no 
economic argument in behalf of military training is fundamental, 
if it can be shown that a more extensive military organization and 
a wider military training are required for some other purpose. 
This purpose may be not merely the purpose of defence from 
invasion; it may be the maintenance of national honor, it may be 
even the upholding of national pride and prestige, it may be the 
protection of weaker republics on this continent. All that is 
necessary is that the object should be one which of itself appeals 
to the people. If for the maintenance of such objects a more 
extensive military training is desirable, the average citizen, when 
convinced of this, will merely say, “Economics be damned!’’ 
This article, then, is not written to show why we should be pre- 
pared for war. There is, to be sure, a perfectly sound economic 
argument for being prepared for a war which may be necessary 
in order to protect our wealth at home or our commerce abroad, 
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but it is not the purpose of this paper to make an argument of 
this character. It is rather to show the advantage of military 
training as a preparation for peace. From this point of view, we 
need have no quarrel with the most extreme pacifist. We may 
admit not only that war is morally wrong but may even admit 
that there is no serious occasion for anticipating it. If this 
particular argument has any force, it would have equal force 
however remote may be the possibility of war. This may sound 
strange, but it is perfectly logical. Some philosopher once said 
that if there were no Supreme Being, man would have to invent 
one for the purposes of social life. In the same way, it may be 
said that if there is no possibility of war for the United States, 
we might, none the less, do well to assume its possibility as a 
means of securing a higher standard of order and efficiency in our 
domestic affairs. If it comes as a support to military plans, such 
support is incidental rather than necessary. 

Political economists in the past and a large class of business 
men have opposed military preparedness on the grounds of 
economic cost. The most obvious objection has been the actual 
money cost on the part of the government, involving taxation of 
the people. This clearly is an item which must be considered. 
It needs consideration in this country perhaps more than anywhere 
else. The wastefulness which has existed in the past in our mili- 
tary appropriations, has given good ground for protest on the part 
of the opponents of the military establishment. There is great 
danger that the present popular demand for greater expenditures 
in these lines will simply take the form of large appropriations with 
inadequate consideration of their most effective use. Unquestion- 
ably we need more money for these purposes at the present time, 
but we need brains more than money. The public is too prone 
to get wrought up to a temporary pitch of enthusiasm and then 
suppose it can solve any problem by giving ample supplies. The 
technical problems are, of course, for the technical men, but it is 
highly important that the present enthusiasm should lead to sane 
and thoughtful study on the part of intelligent men as to the 
nature of the policies to be adopted. It is not necessary here to 
enter into the much discussed question of how far the money cost 
of military establishments in times of peace is a serious burden 
compared with national income or with expenditures for such 
luxuries as beer or the “movies.” That question is absorbed into 
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the larger one of the effects of such expenditures. If a military 
establishment makes for greater industrial efficiency, the money 
cost is an investment of capital, not a destruction of wealth. 

The main argument, however, against the maintenance of a 
military establishment from the economic point of view has been 
the great loss of labor power which is involved in the maintenance 
of hundreds of thousands of men underarms. To the old-fashioned 
economists, this argument seemed perfectly conclusive. Even if 
they admitted the necessity of a great army for national defense, 
it was, none the less, supposed to involve a terrible cost in the 
way of labor power which might otherwise be utilized in the pro- 
duction of wealth. There are, however, two replies to this 
argument. First, it is a false assumption to suppose that all the 
labor power of a country is normally utilized to its full capacity. 
The quantity of labor available for industry or used in industry 
is a very elastic quantity. It has been shown in times of various 
wars that despite the enlistment of a tenth of the total population, 
industry is somehow maintained on a level with its output pre- 
ceding the war. This is due to the fact that there is a reserve labor 
force which is not normally called on. On the other hand, in 
normal times, under our economic organization, there is a large 
quantity of labor power which has not found employment. This 
point will be considered more fully below. Suffice it here to 
suggest that the old assumption that every soldier, if not in the 
army, would be engaged in productive industry needs careful 
scrutiny. Secondly, the argument as to labor losses may be met 
by consideration of the educational effects of the military training. 
On this point, it seems to me, the attitude of thoughtful men has 
notably changed in recent years. Most students of German in- 
dustry have come to the conclusion that the compulsory military 
service in that country has worked very largely in the direction 
of a compulsory education, increasing the efficiency of the popula- 
tion for industrial purposes. Young men are taken at a critical 
age, taught habits of order, cleanliness, discipline and promptness; 
knowledge of sanitation, and many arts of production; and are 
instructed, as well, in many purely educational lines. They are 
largely restrained from the excesses to which youth is prone and 
are turned back into industry with vigorous bodies, the ability 
to learn, and the capacity to endure sustained effort in the normal 
activities of life. No one would, of course, attribute German 
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industrial success primarily to the military training of her people. 
It may, however, be maintained that productive efficiency has 
been increased in such degree as to offset the seeming temporary 
loss of labor force as well as the actual money expenditure. 

Turn then to this country. Can it be said that a general system 
of military service for all classes would have corresponding effects ? 
I am not here raising the question of the political, or moral, or 
social arguments for or against a compulsory military system. I 
am asking only what would be the economic effects if provision 
were made for general voluntary service and a large portion of the 
young men of the country should volunteer. Furthermore, I 
am not concerned with any specific plan which may have been 
advanced. I only assume that the period of military service 
would be merely long enough to give the assumed economic 
advantage. A long-continued army life is probably not an 
advantage to one later entering the field of industry. The present 
movement toward lessening the term of enlistment in the Regular 
Army with a prompt retirement to the reserves, is desirable from 
an economic as well as from a military point of view. Just what 
period would be necessary, I would not attempt to fix exactly. 
At a venture I should say a minimum of six months with a maxi- 
mum of twelve months. Let us take, then, the great mass of the 
population who do not carry their education beyond the common 
schools and consider how far a short period of military training 
on their part would involve any economic loss. 

It is commonly supposed by those who advance the economic 
argument against a system of general service that a period of six 
months or a year means a serious sacrifice on the part of such 
volunteers either for themselves or their families and equal sacrifice 
of an efficient labor supply on the part of the industrial organiza- 
tion. A few considerations will show that such an assumption 
must be taken with great caution. In the first place, such enlist- 
ment would come at a time when both domestic and social responsi- 
bilities are least. Generally young men of the age at which such 
service would be undertaken, have not married and assumed family 
responsibilities. Although in some cases the support of parents 
falls upon young men of eighteen or nineteen, this is not generally 
the case. It is usually an age when a young man feels little respon- 
sibility except to himself and has indeed the choice before him as 
to whether he will begin his industrial life at once or for another 
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year seek additional education or experience of one kind or another 
before settling down to the steady monotony of labor. Where 
actual responsibilities do exist, they would be recognized under a 
volunteer system as a sufficient reason for not joining the majority 
in preparing for military service. In the next place this stage 
in life is also not that of greatest productivity. Many young 
men at this period are simply on the industrial waiting list, not 
yet skilled or experienced in any particular line of production, 
frequently waiting for some opportunity to turn up or moving 
somewhat aimlessly and restlessly from one occupation to another, 
trying to discover where they best fit into the established business 
order. On both of these grounds, it appears that a vigorous 
military training during this period would at one and the same 
time be less of a drain on the productive power of the country 
than is commonly supposed and would furnish a valuable experi- 
ence in the training of both body and character at a period when 
such training would be most fruitful. 

Indeed it may properly be advanced as a third consideration 
that in many cases the year which under a system of general service 
would be devoted to a rigid training, might otherwise be wasted 
or worse. It is quite possible that widespread enlistment on the 
part of young men would merely take up the slack of idleness 
which is frequently to be found preceding a young man’s entry 
into the serious walks of life. This period of idleness is not only 
as direct and immediate an economic loss as would be a period of 
military training, but it is frequently demoralizing to mind and 
character. Not only in our great cities, but throughout all country 
villages as well, observers are familiar with young men of a certain 
type who, freed from the restrictions of boyhood and not yet 
aroused to the responsibilities of manhood, are employing a 
period of temporary independence in an idleness which is offensive 
to all but themselves. There is a dangerous tendency toward a 
certain “hoodlum” period on the part of American young men 
before they settle down from choice or necessity to industry and 
responsibility. For the time being, it seems smart to spend hours 
in cheap billiard parlors, to talk with brash confidence in barber 
shops and on street corners, and in general to defy the rules of 
social discipline. Fortunately in the great majority of cases, 
this period is a short one, and young men soon awake to the 
necessity of recognizing some responsibility to the social order 
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and of making themselves economically independent and respect- 
able. Granting that only a small percentage are permanently 
corrupted by this temporary irresponsible life, it is none the less 
true that the majority would be far better equipped for the 
assumption of industrial activities if during this period they had 
learned the lessons which come from military service. These 
lessons are many as has already been suggested. So far as our 
native American youth are concemed, it is probable that they 
need some of these less than do the young men of other nations. 
The youthful idlers of our villages to whom I have referred, are 
usually not lacking in quickness of action or initiative when it 
suits their somewhat dubious purposes to employ these qualities. 
They are, however, lacking largely in the sense of responsibility 
or of regularity in the performance of duties which have to be 
done regardless of the passing pleasure of the moment. The 
lesson they need most of all is that taught by Kipling’s old 
Scotch engineer: 


“Law, Order, Duty an’ Restraint, Obedience, Discipline.” 

The absence of orderliness and discipline, so commonly recog- 
nized as the chief lack in the training of American youth, is 
characteristic of the poor as well as of the rich, of the sons of 
blacksmiths and shop-keepers as well as of the sons of millionaires. 
Many students who have had no interest in military matters, have 
tried to devise some period of rigid, and even compulsory, service 
in other lines to overcome this evil. Is not the discipline and 
training of military service the quickest and most effective method 
to this end? 

It is not easy to make any class distinctions in American life, 
but what I have said so far has been in reference to what may 
be called the rank and file of the industrial army. As representa- 
tive of a different class, we may best take the whole group of 
college students. They are of the age of the young men of whom 
I have been speaking, or a little older, and are devoting these 
somewhat uncertain years to a more advanced education with the 
idea that they will thereby fit themselves more properly for the 
serious duties of life. At college they are brought, unquestionably, 
under a restraint which is not felt by those who idle away the 
irresponsible period before serious work begins. They receive an 
intellectual training, or they can receive it if so inclined, suitable 
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to the purpose for which it is designed. On the other hand, 
almost everybody personally connected with the work of our 
American colleges is constantly lamenting the demoralizing effect 
of college life upon the student’s sense of responsibility and 
conscientiousness in the regular performance of the tasks set before 
him. It cannot be denied that a large proportion of our college 
students can “‘slide through” on a very small performance in the 
way of intellectual achievement and in the face of constant 
irregularities in attendance on college duties or prompt perform- 
ance of prescribed work. Iam not a pessimist at all regarding the 
effects of college life in general. It makes for a higher standard 
of morals and conduct than that outside, and it affords the oppor- 
tunity for the needed intellectual training of our youth. As yet, 
however, it has not met the problem of the demoralizing effect on 
young men of not being held to “strict accountability.” No 
great esteem is accorded by his fellows to the student who, with 
perfect conscientiousness, never fails to meet a requirement placed 
upon him by the faculty. On the other hand, there is much half- 
serious, half-amused congratulation for the one who is able to 
“put it over” or “bluff it through.” Kipling wrote an inspiring 
poem on the English teachers in schools for imperial service, the 
“Ancients of the College.” Many an American graduate could 
also write grateful verse to his former teachers for many gifts of 
intellectual enthusiasm and noble idealism. He would hardly, 
however, include such verses as these: 


This we learned from famous men, 
Knowing not its uses, 

When they showed, in daily work, 

Man must finish off his work— 

Right or wrong, his daily work— 
And without excuses. 


This we learned from famous men 
Teaching in our borders, 
Who declaréd it was best, 
Safest, easiest, and best— 
Expeditious, wise, and best— 
To obey your orders. 
Expeditious, wise, and best— 
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I feel then, with many others, that one thing vitally needed by 
our college students is some supplementary education or experi- 
ence which will give them a training in doing set duties day in 
and day out, regardless of weather, regardless of personal feeling, 
regardless of stomach aches and colds in the head, and which will 
also rigidly segregate them from even the possibility of outside 
pleasures and distractions which can compete in their minds with 
the duties set them. The training camps which have already 
been instituted by the War Department and which promise to 
grow rapidly in the next few years, offer an opportunity of this 
kind. There is also an agitation at the present time for the 
organization of student battalions and for military courses in our 
colleges. These may be desirable as a method of training for 
purely military purposes, that is, to make possible future officers 
for our army in time of war. They have, however, little to do 
with the argument of this paper, since we are concerned with 
making efficient industrial workers or industrial leaders in time 
of peace. Military courses injected into the curriculum of a 
college would presumably not be very different in character from 
other courses. Ordinary military drill during term time, whether 
desirable or not for other purposes, would have very little effect 
in increasing industrial efficiency. The only way in which the 
beneficial economic effects of military training can be secured to the 
college student, is for him either to enlist with his fellows from the 
outside in such a volunteer force as we have assumed or to take 
regular part in the training of summer camps. In the case of 
students who do not have to spend their vacations in earning 
money for the next year’s education, such camp experience would 
mean no sacrifice except of the trifling pleasures of a vacation 
period. With those who consider such a sacrifice as this a serious 
one, it is not profitable to argue either on military or economic 
questions. Already the college student has much more vacation 
during the year than he needs for either physical or intellectual 
reasons. The vacations are, perhaps, sorely needed by the 
faculty, but certainly not by the great majority of students. If 
it should prove impossible to secure a sufficiently long service 
without some intrenchment on the working time of the college 
year, I believe that the loss of a week or two at the beginning of 
the fall term on the part of those who were performing military 
service, would be more than made up by the fact that when they 
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returned, the disorganized period of the opening days of college 
life would be over and they themselves would be in so much 
better physical and moral shape for hard work that this loss 
would be easily made good. If our young men, however, are 
serious in this matter, it would seem that, without any intrench- 
ment on term time, a training period of six weeks might be provided 
every summer, and I can think of nothing that even a pacifist 
father would welcome more than to have his son built up physically 
and morally by such strenuous attention to daily monotonous 
tasks as would be required of him at such camps as these. Even 
he might be willing to pretend against his inner conviction that 
we should prepare ourselves as if for war for the very purposes of 
peace. 

Under the caption “Not Militarism but Self-Discipline,” the 
New York World of October 17, 1915, published an editorial from 
which I quote the following sentences: 


Not enough attention has been given to the extension of military 
training not as a war measure but as a domestic reform. 

The World certainly yields to none in its support of the personal 
liberty of our citizens. But we believe that, to be a blessing, 
personal liberty must go hand in hand with personal discipline; 
that when it fails to do this, it immediately tends to degenerate 
into irresponsible license. 

The chief test of individual freedom is its capacity for voluntary 
self-subordination. It is the display of that capacity which makes 
Republican France so glorious today. It is the absence of that 
capacity which makes men shake their heads over England’s 
future. 

But surely no clear-sighted American can delude himself into 
imagining that self-discipline is an American virtue of today. 

Spoiled by misguided parents, undisciplined bv impotent 
school-teachers, our tendency is to grow up into selt-willed men 
and self-indulgent women. Man-handled by poverty or molly- 
coddled by wealth, the tendency is everywhere the same: intoler- 
ance of authority, contempt for obedience, aversion to laws, 
indifference to rules, and worship of self. 

We wish that the 400,000 Continentals that Secretary Garrison’s 
plan contemplates could be 4,000,000. Four million men, from 
dudes to dock-hands, reabsorbed into our daily life, who had learned 
that prompt bodily and mental obedience to orders does not con- 
stitute humiliation and that self-discipline is compatible with 
self-respect would be a splendid army for use not primarily against 
foreign forces but against American weaknesses. 


There are many who will admit the validity of the above argu- 
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ments in general but who will still oppose any extension of our 
military establishment, even more any approach to a general 
service plan, for fear that we shall fall under the yoke of “ mili- 
tarism.” It is not easy to define in exact terms what this mili- 
tarism is. We associate it somehow with the Prussian spirit, and 
the general reaction of the majority of Americans today against 
that spirit makes the danger seem imminent to many. And yet 
the combination of the two facts that the majority of Americans 
do not like the Prussian ideal and that the majority do favor 
greater military preparation ought to be a sufficient indication 
that the two do not necessarily go together. Militarism as a 
guiding social principle and universal military service are quite 
distinct things. Switzerland and Australia are not illustrations of 
militarism, nor for that matter is France, though the general- 
service system prevails in all. Méilitarism strictly understood 
implies, philosophically, that the State finds its truest expression 
in its militant organization to protect its integrity, repel invasion 
of its rights, and conquer its enemies. Practically, it implies a 
recognition of the superiority of the military caste in social matters, 
a special sanctity given to the military code, an exemption of the 
military from the ordinary civilian code, and finally a certain 
assumption that military efficiency is adequate for all other 
matters. Twenty years ago, a prominent German statesman was 
forced out of office, and his place taken by a well-known soldier. 
The phrase went through Germany at the time “Ein Kavallerie- 
general kann alles.” A general of cavalry is competent for any- 
thing. To be sure it was said in half-tolerant derision. But 
contrast Gilbert’s song in “‘Pinafore.” The “office boy in an 
attorney’s firm’’ polished the handle of the big front door— 


I polished it up so carefully 
That now I am the ruler of the Queen’s navy. 


This, too, is in half-tolerant derision. But the contrast is obvious. 
In one country, a general is thought competent to run internal 
affairs. In the other, a lawyer is thought most suited to direct 
the navy. In Germany, a Chancellor like Bismarck gets into a 
military unifrom whenever possible. In England, a field-marshal 
like Roberts gets out of one as soon as possible. 

We share with England our pride in the fact that we have 
placed civil authority above military authority. There is an old 
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picture of Lincoln standing in front of the commanding general’s 
tent at headquarters. That queer tall hat and gaunt-looking 
frock coat still thrill us more than any lace or epaulettes. Here 
indeed was the commander-in-chief. And it made no difference 
whether there were ten thousand men in the Union ranks or ten 
million. This Illinois lawyer was still the commander-in-chief. 
Read his immortal letter to Hooker: 

I have heard, in such a way as to believe it, of your recently 
saying that both the Army and the Government needed a dictator. 
Of course, it was not for this, but in spite of it, that I have given 
you the command. Only those generals who gain successes can 
set up dictators. What I now ask of you is military success, 
and I will risk the dictatorship. 


So it makes no difference whether our army is 100,000 in number, 
or a million; whether 400,000 volunteer for military training or 
the whole male population between eighteen and twenty-five. 
Mere numbers cannot change our civilian character. The awful 
struggle of the Civil War did not change it. It is not the German 
army which has made the Prussian spirit. It is the Prussian 
spirit which has given its peculiar cast to the German army and 
the military life of the Empire. That spirit is the product of 
generations—as our spirit, which is the opposite, is the product of 
generations, going back to our English forbears, to Hampden and 
beyond. Those who fear that we may fall back into “militarism”’ 
by merely training ourselves in military discipline, have a strange 
lack of faith in our loyalty to personal liberty and equal rights 
and individual freedom. No, on this steep road which has led 
from Runymede through Gettysburg we have climbed too high. 
No mere system of training, whether for war or peace, shall 
make us fall. 


® 














Service in the Canal Zone. 
By Capt. W. H. Waldron, 29th Infantry. 


HEN you receive an order for service in one of the 
\W foreign possessions where you have never served be- 
fore, there are many problems that present them- 
selves for solution. In the language of the “high brow,” it is 
necessary for you to make “an estimate of the situation,” the 
elements of which require a consideration of climate; living con- 
ditions, including location, quarters, furniture and furnishings, 
messing, servants, schools, uniforms, wearing apparel, etc.; pas- 
times, social diversions, and sports; communications; hotel and 
hospital accommodations ; and a variety of miscellaneous subjects. 
It is with the hope of being of some assistance to officers, 
ordered to the Canal Zone for duty, in arriving at a decision as 
to what to do, what not to do, what to bring, and what to leave 
at home, that the following notes have been compiled. 


CLIMATE. 


As in all tropical countries, there are two seasons in the Canal 
Zone, a rainy and a dry season. The rainy season begins about 
the middle of May and extends up to the last of December. The 
dry season extends throughout the remainder of the year. Dur- 
ing the wet season, it rains nearly every day; some days only 
a slight shower occurs, while on other days there may be a 
succession of showers throughout the day, especially in the after- 
noon. At times, a veritable downpour, lasting from thirty minutes 
te two or three hours, may take place. So far as I have been 
able to learn, there are no continuous three or four day rains 
similar to those accompanying the “baguios” of the Philippines. 
The severity of the first part of the rainy season may be judged 
from the number of base-ball games played in the afternoons by 
the teams of the 29th Infantry regimental league. The games 
started about the middle of May, and up to the first of August 
when the league ended, 121 games had been played, at the rate of 
two each afternoon when the state of the weather and condition 
of the grounds permitted. It is understood that the latter part of 
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the rainy season is more severe than the first. During the rains, 
the air is filled with moisture, and the humidity is great. The most 
desirable months are those just following the close of the rainy 
season, January, February, and the first half of March. During 
April and May, the heat is almost unbearable. The nights are 
nearly always fairly cool, and where one is located so as to get 
the advantage of the breeze, they are delightful. During the 
middle of the day from 10 a. m. to about 3 p. m. when the sun 
is shining, the heat is at times terrific, but after 4 o’clock, the 
evening breezes come up, and one can be very comfortable. 


STATIONS. 


The three infantry regiments on duty in the Canal Zone are 
located as follows: 

Fifth Infantry, at the camp at Empire. 

Tenth Infantry, at Camp E. S. Otis, Las Cascadas; one com- 
pany (“E”) is stationed at Balboa Heights on duty as military 
police and provost guard in the city of Panama. 

Twenty-ninth Infantry at Camp Gaillard, Culebra; three com- 
panies (“B,” “C,” and “D”) are stationed at Gatun on duty as 
military police and guards for the Gatun Locks. 


QUARTERS. 


The quarters occupied by the officers and troops are the build- 
ings that were provided by the Canal Commission for the em- 
ployees and utilities of the canal during the construction period. 
These buildings, of which there is a great variety of types, rang- 
ing from one-floor cottages to large, commodious two-story 
buildings, are of fairly substantial construction. Many have 
been modified and added to by individual officers and organiza- 
tions to make them more habitable. Nearly all buildings have spa- 
cious porches extending across the front and, in many instances, 
entirely around them. These porches are well screened to 
afford protection from mosquitoes. Many of the larger sets of 
quarters have suitable rooms for servants. Where these were 
not available originally, officers have in many cases improvised 
them, and when this has not been practicable, the servants live 
in the nearby native towns. The latter arrangement is in most 
cases unsatisfactory. 
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Tile or concrete shower-bath rooms are installed in all quarters 
and barracks, and in a few instances, porcelain bath tubs are 
provided. 

Nearly all quarters have dry rooms built in them. In some 
instances, officers have used a closet for the purpose; in others, 
a special room has been constructed. In each dry room is in- 
stalled one or more electric lights which burn day and night to 
provide the necessary heat for the room. ‘The electric-light 
allowance for officers stationed in the Canal Zone is increased 
100 per cent in order to provide heat for dry rooms. 

All buildings are lighted by electricity, which is furnished by 
the Panama Canal at the moderate rate of about two cents per 
kilowatt hour. 

FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS. 


The Quartermaster’s Department furnishes a few articles of 
heavy furniture of inferior manufacture for officers’ quarters. 
These consist of one dining-room table and a few chairs, a couple 
of almost worthless chests of drawers, and a sideboard. ‘The 
most suitable furniture is wicker or willow. It stands the climate 
well and serves the purpose admirably. Above all, leather uphol- 
stered furniture should not be brought to the Canal Zone. Camp 
chairs with canvas seats and backs are well adapted to the service 
here. They may be purchased from the Indiana Bent Rung 
Ladder Company, Indiana, Pennsylvania, for about $1.50 each. 
One needs from four to six. Large canvas porch swings are 
almost a necessity. Porch shades are also necessary. The Vudor 
shade seems to be the most popular and stands the climate well; 
one needs from four to six large ones. The Chinese shades may 
be purchased in Panama and Colon, but they are inferior in 
quality and workmanship and soon fall to pieces. Refrigerators 
are an absolute necessity. These are provided in all quarters by 
the Quartermaster’s Department and are usually the ordinary 
wooden ones lined with galvanized iron or zinc. The doors soon 
become swollen and will not close; this results in great waste of 
ice. Personally, if I had it to do over, I would bring an all-metal 
refrigerator from the States. I believe the saving in ice that 
would result from having it, would soon pay for it. 

Many officers have pianos. They are a constant care. It is 
necessary to install an electric light in them and keep it burning 
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practically all the time. Even then the keys swell, and playing 
is difficult and unsatisfactory. A piano in the 29th Infantry 
band-practice room has required tuning twice since the regiment 
arrived here in the latter part of March. Valuable rugs and 
draperies should not be brought to the Canal Zone. They go to 
pieces rapidly and are a constant care. The most suitable floor 
covering seems to be rag rugs that may be washed and crex rugs, 
which can be purchased from the Panama Railroad Commissary 
at reasonable rates. The most suitable material for window 
curtains and hangings seems to be scrim and light muslin or 
cotton goods. Valuable framed pictures have no place in the 
Canal Zone as they deteriorate very rapidly. 


TABLE FURNISHINGS. 


Among the popular forms of entertainment are dinner parties 
which precede the hops at the several camps. If you intend to 
go in for this, as you surely will, you should bring sufficient 
tableware, silverware, and table linen for a dinner party of from 
eight to twelve persons. Some recommend storing flat silver in 
the States and bringing only plated ware. From my personal 
observation, you will be able to care for your flat silver without 
very much trouble, and I would advise bringing it along. Beauti- 
ful Minton china can be purchased from the railroad commissary 
stores at reasonable prices. 

BEDDING. 


Officers coming to the Canal Zone for duty are advised to bring 
one light woolen blanket for each bed. Cotton mattresses require 
airing and sunning frequently. When this is done, they stand 
the climate very well. 


MESS SUPPLIES. 


The Panama Railroad Company operates one of its commissary 
stores at each camp, where practically everything required in the 
line of food and for comfortable living may be purchased at very 
reasonable prices. Fresh vegetables and fruits in season from 
the States and nearby sources of supply arrive at stated intervals 
and are preserved in excellent condition by cold storage. 

There is a daily delivery of ice at each camp, the charge there- 
for being thirty cents per hundredweight. For the ordinary 
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family, 75 to 100 pounds a day are required. The organization 
allowance is two pounds per man per day. The price of the 
ration runs between 32 and 33 cents. The business transactions 
of the commissary stores with individuals are accomplished by 
the coupon method. All customers are required to purchase 
coupon books in denominations of $2.50, $5.00, and $15.00. These 
books are sold either for cash or on credit to officers. The ac- 
counts of organizations are much along the same lines as at 
the Post Commissary in the States, except that all supplies must 
be ordered at least 48 hours in advance. 

There are mediocre native markets in Colon and Panama. The 
native fruits include mangoes of an inferior quality compared 
to those of the Philippine Islands. The alligator pears are very 
good. The pineapples and papayas are far superior to those of 
the Philippines and are on a par with or even better than those 
grown in Hawaii. The bananas are fine. 


WATER. 


Distilled water for drinking purposes is piped into the camps 
from distilling stations and delivered to officers’ quarters and 
barracks daily by the camp quartermasters. Water for cooking, 
bathing, etc., is pumped into the water system of the camp by 
pumping plants maintained by the Panama Canal. This water 
is supplied by large reservoirs that are maintained for each 
camp. Great care is taken to prevent pollution of these sources 
of supply. Bituminous coal is used for cooking purposes. 


SERVANTS. 


Cooks, maids, and laundresses are available in great numbers; 
as a rule the two former are unsatisfactory, while the latter are 
usually very good. They are practically all of the West Indian 
(negro) English-speaking type. A few good cooks are to be 
found, but they generally have steady employment, so that about 
the only chance a newcomer has of getting a first-class cook is 
to have one willed to him by a friend who is leaving the Canal 
Zone. 

There are a very few Chinamen, but they are hard to get and 
ask exorbitant rates of pay. Negro servants brought from the 
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States are able to stand the climate and work, but white servants 
do not do so well. White persons do not stand the heat of cook- 
ing stoves. They wear out before they become accustomed to it 
and become acclimated. The rate of pay for native cooks is 
irom $15.00 to $20.00 per month, and that for laundresses is from 
$10.00 to $15.00 per month. 


GARDENS. 


Many officers and organizations have experimented with gar- 
dens with more or less success. The Chinese seem to be the only 
people that make a complete success of it. There are several 
fine gardens in Panama and near Colon, but their products do not 
reach this side of the canal. There is a dearth of chickens, 
ducks, and turkeys. The natives do not raise them in sufficient 
numbers to meet the demand. One sees a few chickens now and 
then, and they appear to be thriving, but no person or organiza- 
tion seems to have entered this line of endeavor as a business 
proposition. 

SCHOOLS. 


There are good graded schools in Balboa which children 
from twelve years up may attend. To get to and from this 
school, however, requires a forty or fifty minute trip each way 
on the railroad. A school ranging from the first to the sixth 
grade has been established at Empire, where the children from 
the infantry camps are enrolled. Those requiring instruction 
above the sixth grade go to Balboa or Pedro Miguel. 


UNIFORM. 


All officers and enlisted men on duty in the Canal Zone are 
required to wear the uniform at all times. For officers the 
white uniform is permitted in the afternoon, and either the 
white uniform or mess jacket is prescribed for evening wear. 
The mess jacket is worn at all formal functions and usually 
on informal occasions, at dinner parties, etc. There are no 
real good military tailors on the Canal Zone. There are a 
number of places where one can get a uniform made and take 
a chance on getting a fit. My advice is to get your supply of 
uniforms and fittings before you come down here. You should 
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have a minimum of four cotton olive drab, three white, and two 
mess jacket uniforms. 


FOR THE LADIES. 


Few handsome silk gowns are seen at the various social func- 
tions. They deteriorate rapidly and are a great care. Laces, 
batiste, and organdie dresses and light wash goods meet the 
requirements most satisfactorily. Shopping facilities in Colon 
and Panama are unsatisfactory. There are ladies’ bridge clubs 
at the several camps, from three to six tables to a session. The 
prizes awarded usually consist of pieces of Minton or Canton 
china, linen table pieces, or Chinese novelties. It would be a 
good scheme for you to bring down a few suitable bridge prizes 
from the States. Children’s wash clothes of a limited variety 
of patterns and quantities may be had at the railroad commis- 
saries. Mail shopping facilities with the big stores in New York 
are very satisfactory, requiring about three weeks to get an 
order off and get the goods back. 


PASTIMES, SOCIAL DIVERSIONS, AND SPORTS. 
Bathing. 


The variety of bathing available in the Canal Zone is one of 
the pleasures to be looked forward to by officers destined for 
duty here. The Washington Hotel at Colon maintains a spacious 
swimming pool connected directly with the open sea, and a 
plunge into this is one of the delights of a visit to the hotel. 
Swimming parties after the Saturday night hops are very popu- 
lar. Fort Sherman at Toro Point on the west shore of Limon 
3ay is one of the delightful bathing places on the Atlantic side. 
The water is clear and clean in the channel dredged through 
the solid coral rock to make the landing place at Toro Point. 
Coast artillery boats run regularly from Cristobal to ‘Toro Point, 
so that the place is quite accessible. 

The fresh-water bathing in Gatun Lake at Gatun is probably 
the finest in this part of the world. One may dive from the 
spring board on the retaining wall into many feet of clear, clean 
water. Bathing parties to Gatun are quite the vogue. The surf 
bathing on the sandy beaches of Taboga Island is one of the 
enjoyable features of a trip to the island. 
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Dancing. 


Each of the three infantry camps on the west side of the 
canal has a “hop” committee, and informal hops are arranged 
so that there is one at one of the camps every Friday night. 
These are very popular affairs and are usually preceded by a 
number of dinner parties given by the officers and ladies in 
honor of their guests from other camps. 

Dancing clubs are maintained at the Washington Hotel and 
at the Tivoli Hotel. Their hops are given each Saturday night 
at one or the other of them. The dues for membership to these 
clubs is two dollars per month, but if an officer does not de- 
sire to become a regular member of the club, a charge of $1.50 
for each dance is assessed. 

The married enlisted men at each infantry camp maintain a 
social club and have regularly scheduled dances and card parties. 
This furnishes social amusement for them and tends to pro- 
mote contentment and resultant efficiency. 


Moving Pictures. 


At each camp, the Post Exchange operates a moving picture 
auditorium for the entertainment of the officers and enlisted 
men. Camp Otis has a room capable of seating nearly a thou- 
sand men. The 5th Infantry is constructing a building that 
will seat practically the entire regiment, and the auditorium at 
Camp Gaillard, which is nearing completion, will seat about 
eight hundred persons. Excellent films are procured through 
a local distributor. The price of admission is as a rule five 
cents. The regimental orchestras furnish music each evening, for 
which they are paid a nominal fee. The moving picture shows 
are filled to overflowing nightly, and in addition to furnishing 
wholesome amusement for the men, they tend to keep them at 
home, away from bad company and out of mischief. 


Fishing. 


The Chagres River just below the Gatun spillway is the fish- 
erman’s paradise. This small spot in the middle of the Panama 
tropical jungle is reputed to be the finest tarpon-fishing ground 
in the entire world. Gatun Lake teems with freshwater fish. 
When the gates of the spillway are open, thousands of fish pass 
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through and are carried by the mad rush of water into the river 
below. This makes the ideal feeding ground for the sea bass, 
snooks, and other saltwater fish which come up the Chagres to 
get their share of the loot. These are in turn followed by the 
tarpon, which enjoys the swift water following the opening of 
the gates. When a small number of the gates are open, the water 
is alive with tarpon weighing from five pounds to more than 


‘a hundred pounds. After the gates have been closed for a few 


hours and the rush of water has subsided, the sea bass and 
snook fishing is simply the best that can be imagined. The bait 
used is live fish and shrimps. It is predicted that when this 
fishing ground becomes known, tarpon fishermen from all over 
the world will come to enjoy the sport, and there seems to be 
plenty for all comers. The fishing in Miraflores locks by trolling 
and below the Miraflores Lake spillway by casting is excellent, 
except that the gamey tarpon does not frequent these waters. 
The deep-sea fishing off Taboga is all that can be desired. 


Hunting. 


The country abounds in game such as deer, wild hogs, tapirs, 
Central American tigers, bob cats, and alligators. For years 
there have been several areas in the sections lying between the 
water and the watersheds of the several reservoirs that were 
constructed by the Canal Commission for the water supply of 
the various towns on the Canal Zone, where hunting is posi- 
tively prohibited. In these protected areas, the deer have be- 
come so numerous that they are considerable of a nuisance. In 
the deep jungle, all the wild animals of the tropics are found, 
and good hunting within a few miles of the canal may be had 
at any time. Hunting parties of enlisted men are encouraged, 
as they not only furnish amusement and sport for them but at 
the same time give them an opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with the topography and geography of the Canal Zone 
and adjacent country. 

Baseball. 


There is a Canal Zone baseball league consisting of teams from 
each of the several infantry regiments and towns on the Canal 
Zone. The season begins on Christmas Day and continues up to 
the middle of June. Games are played Saturday and Sunday 
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afternoons, to witness which the American poputation of the 
Zone turns out en masse. Excellent diamonds with spacious 
grandstands are maintained at each camp, at selected points along 
the canal, and at the terminal towns of Cristobal and Balboa. 


Tennis. 


There are a number of good tennis courts on the Canal Zone, 
and tournaments are played from time to time. Rackets strung 
with the ordinary commercial gut do not last any time. It is 
necessary to have them strung with special tropical gut, if you 
want to get any service out of them at all. 


Golf. 

There are no real golf links on the Canal Zone; the vegeta- 
tion grows so rapidly that it would be most difficult to keep them 
in condition. The 10th Infantry is working on a course at present, 
and in time, it is presumed that others will be constructed. 


COMMUNICATIONS, HOTEL AND HOSPITAL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The Railroad. 


The main line of the Panama Railroad, which is an adjunct to 
the canal, runs from Colon to Panama, a distance of about forty- 
eight miles. A branch line runs from Pedro Miguel to Camp 
E. S. Otis via Camp Gaillard and the camp at Empire, a distance 
of some eight miles. This branch line crosses the canal on a 
pontoon bridge at Paraiso. There are three through-express 
trains daily each way between Colon and Panama. ‘The rail- 
road operates a shuttle-train service between Panama and Camp 
Otis with six trains per day each way. These shuttle trains con- 
nect at Pedro Miguel with the express trains on the main line. 
When the boat traffic through the canal is heavy, the pontoon 
bridge remains open for hours at a time, and the train service 
on the branch line is greatly interrupted. It is not an uncommon 
occurrence for the shuttle train to be held at Paraiso for from 
one to three hours, waiting for the canal traffic for the afternoon 
to end so that the bridge may be closed and rail traffic resumed. 
When the European war is over and the shipping resumes its 
normal state, it is estimated that the passage of ships through 
the canal will keep the bridge at Paraiso open for the greater 
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part of the time, so that the troops stationed on the west side of 
the canal will have considerable difficulty in getting to the other 
side. 

All officers of the Army on duty in the Canal Zone are granted 
annual passes, good on any train and between all stations of the 
system. The enlisted men and their families are granted half 
rates on all trains. The ladies of officers’ families and guests 
are allowed two round-trip passes during each calendar month 
which are good for travel between any two stations on the 
system. . 

Officers ordered to the Canal Zone for duty should write, at 
least a month prior to their departure from New York or New 
Orleans, to the adjutant of their regiment and procure railroad 
passes for themselves and the ladies of their families from Colon 
to their station. Otherwise, they will have to pay their fare, 
which is something over two dollars per ticket. The railroad 
operates a boat special train which leaves Cristobal Pier No. 11 
about an hour and a half after the boat docks. This boat special 
will either take you to one of the infantry camps on the west side 
of the canal or land you at Pedro Miguel, from which place you 
} can make connections with the shuttle-train service for the in- 
fantry camps. 

The Panama Railroad Company operates a line of comfortable 
steamers between New York City and Cristobal-Colon. These 
boats leave New York each Thursday and arrive at Cristobal on 
the following Wednesday. The boats sail from Pier No. 67, 
North River, New York. The mail address is Panama Railroad 
Steam Ship Line, 24 State Street, New York City, at which place 
your transportation can be arranged. Returning, they leave Cris- 
tobal each Saturday and arrive at New York the following Fri- 
day. Half-rate fare is granted to officers and the members of 
their families, which makes the passage thirty dollars. The 
United Fruit Company run a line of steamers to and from New 
York and New Orleans. Their schedule of sailings and rates 
may be had on application to the New York or New Orleans 
office. 
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Roads. 


There is a good metalled road running from Colon to Gatun, 
a distance of about eight miles. From Panama to Paraiso, there 
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is a fine road running via Corozal and Pedro Miguel. This road 
is now being extended to the Chagres River at Gamboa. Between 
Gamboa and Gatun lies the Gatun Lake, the only means of travel 
between the two places being via the railroad. There is a fairly 
good road extending from Panama into the savannah country. 
On the west side of the canal, there is a good metal road running 
from Camp Gaillard to Camp Otis and another from Empire to 
the Canal Zone line in the direction of Chorrera; the former is 
about four miles long and the latter five miles. 


Mails. 


The mail arrives from New York regularly on Wednesday and 
Saturday or Sunday of each week; occasionally there is an extra 
boat carrying letter mail from New York or New Orleans. Mail 
despatches are made to New York regularly every Saturday on 
the Panama Railroad boats and ordinarily twice during the week 
via United Fruit Company’s boats. Small packages from the 
United States by parcel post should be mailed to the Post Ex- 
change with an inside separate wrapper addressed to the party 
for whom intended. The Post Exchange will see that it is de- 
livered. This method saves the officer a great deal of trouble 
and annoyance in getting packages of this class through the 
Panamanian Custom House. 


Cable Communications. 


There is cable service to the United States direct to Galveston 
and via Kingston, Jamaica. The Darien Naval Radio Station is 
in direct communication with the Arlington station across the 
Potomac from Washington ; this is not open for the transmission 
of commercial messages. The rates on the commercial cable is 
code words forty-three cents each. One is also allowed six social 
words in a message at the rate of twenty-three cents each. 


Hotel Accommodations. 


The Panama Railroad maintains three hotels, which are open 
to the public. The Washington Hotel is located in the outskirts 
of Colon, fronting on the Carribean Sea, where delightfully cool 
sea breezes may be enjoyed practically the entire year. ‘The 
Tivoli Hotel is located at Ancon, which is a suburb of the city 
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of Panama and located just over the dividing line between the 
republic of Panama and the Canal Zone. This is one of the most 
commodious and delightful hostelries in this part of the world. 
The cuisine is all that could be desired, and the transient rates 
to the Army are very reasonable. The old Canal Commission 
sanitarium on Taboga Island has been remodeled into the Hotel 
Aspinwall and is a delightful place to visit. Taboga Island is 
situated in the Bay of Panama about eight miles from the main 
land. A daily launch service of two round trips from Panama 
is maintained throughout the year. The trip one way by launch 
consumes about one hour, and the fare is fifty cents gold. The 
week-end trips to Taboga are very popular with the army people, 
and many of them go over on Saturday afternoon and return 
late Sunday night. The old town of Aspinwall with its narrow 
streets and primitive, quaint buildings furnishes many attrac- 
tions to the sightseer. 


Hospital Accommodations. 


The Panama Canal operates the Ancon Hospital, which is 
equipped with 800 beds and which has the best medical and 
surgical service obtainable in this part of the world. The staff 
of physicians and surgeons includes men of marked experience 
and ability and several experts in tropical medicine. The rates 
for members of officers’ families are $3.50 per day, with addi- 
tional charges for operations and special service. 


Automobiles. 


An officer stationed at one of the infantry camps on the west 
side of the canal has little use for an automobile. There are 
only about nine miles of road available for use. A machine 
goes to pieces very rapidly in this climate. The Panama Canal 
license tax is $25 per year on all classes of machines. There is 
a Ford agency at Panama which will sell you a machine as cheap 
as you could buy one in the States and pay the cost of shipping 
it down here. I should advise officers to come and look the situa- 
tion over before purchasing and then, in case they desire a 
machine, to purchase it in Panama. 


Motor Boats. 


They may be used on the canal at your own risk and after 
considerable red tape in securing the necessary authority. The 
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activities of the dredging fleet in Culebra cut and the heavy 
scows going to and returning from the dumping ground in 
Gatun Lake render the keeping of a motor boat at any point 
where it will be readily accessible between Gamboa and Pedro 
Miguel a difficult task. If you are to be stationed at Gatun, a 
motor boat is most desirable, for there you will have the entire 
Gatun Lake at your disposal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Typewriters. 


These may be kept in dry rooms during the wet season without 
danger of deterioration. During the dry season, no especial 
care is necessary. 


Books. 


It is not desirable to bring more books than are absolutely 
necessary. They go to pieces rapidly; cockroaches eat the cloth 
bindings; the weather destroys the glue; and leather bindings 
mould overnight. Many of the officers who have brought books, 
either keep them in dry rooms or provide lamps for heating their 
book cases. One or the other expedient is necessary to preserve 
them. You will require more reading matter than when in the 
States. A good New York daily paper is almost a necessity. 
You will do well to arrange for magazines and papers before 
leaving the States. The Book Department of the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is prepared to handle this business for you. Just send 
in a memorandum of what you desire, and the matter will be 
attended to. 

Banking Facilities. 


There are several good banks on the Canal Zone. The Pana- 
manian law requires a one-cent internal-revenue stamp to be 
placed on each check drawn on a bank located in the republic. 
The New York bank will charge you exchange on any check 
drawn on a local bank, in addition to the stamp tax; hence it is 
most desirable to have an account with one of the reputable New 
York banks. This should be arranged before leaving the States. 


Brigade Post. 


A project for a brigade post on the west side of the canal for 
the three regiments of infantry has been under consideration for 
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the past several months. It is understood that this is to be held 
in abeyance for the time being. The plan provides for three 
regimental posts to be located on the high ground lying to the 
west of the road running between Panama and Corozal. It is 
a fine site, being only about two miles distant from Panama. The 
surveys have been made, and the general plan of the buildings 
and their location on the ground have been completed. 


Depopulation of Canal Zone. 


In line with the policy of the Government, the Canal Zone has 
been depopulated. The only persons remaining are those who 
belong to the military and naval service or are employed therewith 
or in connection with construction or operation of the canal or 
Panama Railroad. The jungle has been allowed to overrun the 
entire country except the small cleared spaces surrounding the 
military camps and the towns occupied by the canal laborers and 
the utilities of the canal and Panama Railroad. There has been 
some talk of repopulating the Canal Zone with Americans, but 
no definite steps appear to have been taken having this object in 
view. 

Target Ranges. 


Each infantry regiment has made a good target range, and the 
conditions are fairly favorable for target practice. It is under- 
stood that in the future, target practice will be conducted during 
the wet season so as to permit the entire dry season to be devoted 
to field training, reconnaissance work, and maneuvers. 
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Operations of the Belgian Army.’ 
July 31—December 31, 1915. 


PON the outbreak of the diplomatic conflict which divided 
LJ Europe in July, 1914, the first military measure of im- 

portance in Belgium was to call three classes to the 
colors as a precaution. On a peace footing, the army comprises 
only one class, and this strength was clearly ineffective at a time 
of great political tension. The strength of the frontier corps of 
the neighboring powers was much greater; and the reserves thus 
called out placed Belgium on more nearly an equal footing. 

The effective strength and armament of the Belgian forces did 
not reach that provided in the recent reorganization (350,000 
mien), as the change had hardly commenced and was not to be 
completed until 1918, though means were provided whereby the 
entire strength could be called out during the period of trans- 
formation. 

In time of peace, the field army was composed of six divisions ; 
the 1st at Gand, with the mission of observing England; the 2d 
at Antwerp (Anvers), guarding the general base of supplies; the 
3d at Liége, observing Germany ; the 4th at Namur and the 5th 
at Mons, both observing France; and the Cavalry Division at 
Brussels with the 6th. (See sketch No. 1.) 

The defensive plans provided that the 1st, 3d, 4th, and 5th 
were to form the first line of resistance in case of invasion, while 
five other divisions were to be formed to join the 2d, the 6th, and 
the Cavalry Division in support. (These five divisions were not 
formed. ) 

The defensive system of Belgium comprised, besides, three 
strong fortresses, Antwerp, Liége, and Namur—thus requiring 
the division of the army into fortress troops and the field army. 

The mobilization was decreed July 31; and all Belgian diplo- 
matic representatives were directed to notify the government to 
which accredited that these measures were only to fulfill the 
international obligation of neutrality and could not be construed 
as inspired by a sentiment of hostility against any power whatever. 





‘Abstracted from L’action de ! Armée Belge, Rapport du Commandemeni 
de Armée,” by Capt. O. E. Hunt, Infantry. 
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On August 2, at 7.00 p. m., the German minister at Brussels 
handed to the Belgian government a note to which the latter was 
given twelve hours to reply. The military items of this note were 
to the effect that the German government had positive informa- 
tion that the French intended to march via Givet and Namur on 
the Meuse; and in view of the necessary measures for security, 
the Germans intended to send troops across Belgian territory 
and demanded that their passage should not be opposed by the 
Belgian authorities and that the railroads or highways be not 
interrupted; to which the Belgian government replied that its 
troops would oppose the passage of any foreign troops whatever 
across her territory. Orders were given accordingly ; and at the 
same time Belgium declined aid offered by France, since no call 
had yet been made upon the guarantee powers to assist in main- 
taining neutrality. 

On the night of August 3, it was positively ascertained that 
German troops intended to cross Belgium in force, and measures 
were at once taken for protection. Orders were given to the 
troops to obstruct the approaches and no longer to consider move- 
ments of French troops on Belgian soil as a violation of neutrality. 
The 3d Division was directed to assist in holding Liége, and the 
4th to remain at Namur; the remainder of the army to move in 
support, the 1st Division on Tirlemont, the 2d on Louvain, the 
5th on Perwez, and the 6th on Wavre. The Cavalry Division was 
to move via Gembloux on Waremme, and a mixed brigade of the 
3d Division on Tongres, while a mixed brigade of the 4th Division 
moved on Huy to cover the deployment of the main body. This 
movement of concentration, begun on August 4, was completed 
the next day, partly by rail and partly by marching, and on the 
6th, the army was ready to open the campaign. 

As then organized, each division of the field army was a com- 
plete unit, composed of three or four mixed brigades, one regiment 
of divisional cavalry, one regiment of divisional artillery, one bat- 
talion of two companies of engineers, one field telegraph section, 
and the division transport. Each mixed brigade was formed of 
two regiments of three battalions of infantry, three batteries, a 
machine-gun company, and a platoon of scouts. The Cavalry 
Division was composed of two brigades, one cyclist battalion, 
three batteries, one company of cyclist pioneers, and the division 
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transport. The total strength of the field army was 117,000 
men, to which 18,500 volunteers were later to be added. 

From the German note of August 2, it was to be inferred that 
the valley of the Meuse was not to be the northern limit of Bel- 
gian territory to be traversed by German troops but the central 
line of the advance. Consequently, the dispositions for defense 
were based on the following principles : 

I. So long as the Belgians had before them very superior 
forces— 

1. To hold positions as far advanced as possible, in order to 
keep the maximum amount of territory free. 

2. To employ the Belgian Army as the advance guard of the 
French and English armies and to wait in the advanced positions 
for the cooperation of the allies. 

3. If this junction were not effected before the arrival of 
superior enemy forces, not to expose the army to certain defeat, 
and consequently— 

(a) To avoid an unsupported general engagement. 

(b) To prevent envelopment and to protect constantly a line of 
retreat to the French and English forces. 

II. So long as the Belgians were equal in strength to their 
opponents— 

1. To attack the enemy at every favorable opportunity. 

In addition to the field campaign thus planned, Liége, Namur, 
and Antwerp were to be held. 


THE DEFENSE OF LIBGE. 
(See Sketch No. 2.) 


On the morning of August 4, two divisions of German cavalry 
crossed the frontier and invaded the province of Herve, east of 
Liége. They moved to Visé to cross the Meuse north of Liége. 
Infantry in automobiles supported them. A battalion of Belgian 
infantry stopped the crossing, whereupon they moved to Lixhe, 
just north, and crossed, the Belgians retiring. 

Following the cavalry were troops of all arms belonging to five 
different corps; and during the afternoon of the 4th, these troops 
formed on the front Bombaye-Herve-Remouchamps ; and behind 
them came two more corps, in all seven corps, about 300,000 
men. The forts of Liége barred the way. 
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On the 5th of August, the heads of the German cavalry col- 
umns on the north reached Tongres, and at the same time a regi- 
ment of cavalry reached Plainevaux, south of Liége, and defeated 
a squadron of Belgians. 

During the morning of the 5th, a demand was presented to the 
Governor of Liége to allow free passage to the German troops. 
This was refused, and the enemy began a spirited attack on the 
forts Chaudfontaine, Fléron, Evegnée, Bachon, and Pontisse. 
Although supported by heavy artillery, the attack failed. The 
strongest assault was delivered between Barchon and the Meuse, 
and the line was penetrated, but an energetic counter attack threw 
the assailants back, and the entire enemy advance in the Vesdre- 
Meuse sector was repulsed. Fresh troops attacked the Ourthe- 
Meuse sector during the night of the 5-6, and at the same time, 
a small hostile detachment reached the heart of the city and 
attempted to capture the governor. All these efforts failed. 

The advanced troops of the 3d Belgian Division were with- 
drawn without interference and established on the main line of 
the field army west and northwest of Liége; and it was decided 
to hold the forts as long as possible with their garrisons. 

Upon the final concentration of the army on the defensive line, 
the king issued a complimentary order to the troops, reminding 
them that they formed the advance guard of the great armies of 
their allies, whom they were awaiting to drive the enemy from 
Belgian soil. 

On August 12, about noon, the bombardment by heavy guns 
commenced against the forts on the right bank of the Meuse; 
and the last forts of the enceinte fell on the 17th. The German 
had taken twelve days to reduce the works. 


FIELD OPERATIONS. 
(See Sketches Nos. 3 and 4.) 


The concentration of the field army on the line Tirlemont- 
Louvain-Wavre-Perwez was effected by the 6th of August, 
and the 3d Division, which had been covering Liége, then began 
its retreat to join the main line. The enemy’s strength on the 
Meuse was greatly superior. In rear of Liége, the first natural 
line of defense was the river Gette, prolonged by the Meuse 
between Namur and Givet. This line, with the left resting on 
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the Démer, protected a large part of the Belgian territory. The 
Belgian troops themselves were insufficient to hold the line, but it 
was hoped that the allied armies would be able to occupy the 
interval from the Gette to the Meuse and prolong the line up the 
Meuse. The left of the deployed line did not reach the Démer, 
but Brussels was covered, and the army was not then in danger 
of being cut off from Antwerp, the base of supplies. The deploy- 
ment was in two lines—the first on the Gette and the second on 
the Dyle—five divisions being in position after the arrival of the 
3d from Liége. The Cavalry Division was first at Waremme, 
covering the concentration, and afterwards it retired towards 
Diest. The 4th Division remained at Namur to assist in defense 
of that place and form a point d’appui. A brigade of this division 
occupied Huy. 

On August 10, German cavalry appeared towards Diest and 
Haelen and was in constant contact with the Belgian cavalry. On 
the 12th, the German cavalry, supported by infantry, attempted to 
force the passage of the Gette at Haelen. This brought on a 
spirited engagement, lasting all day, in which, although outnum- 
bered, the Belgians succeeded in defating the enemy. By the 
17th, however, the Germans appeared in force along the entire 
front and as far north as Moll, threatening the Belgian left. They 
had also crossed the Meuse at Ampsin. The morning of the 18th 
opened with an engagement on the Belgian left from Budingen 
to Diest. The Belgian cavalry was forced to retire, and a division 
was sent to prolong the left of the main line towards Diest. 
Immediately afterwards, the right was attacked and pushed back 
from Tirlemont. Masses of German troops menaced both flanks 
and especially the left, threatening to cut off the Belgian line of 
retreat to Antwerp (Anvers). The presence of eleven German 
corps was verified, a total of about 500,000 men, on the left bank 
of the Meuse, directed on the Belgians and towards the French 
frontier. 

On the afternoon of the 18th, when the Belgians found them- 
selves in close contact with greatly superior forces of the enemy, 
what was the situation with the French and English armies in 
Belgium? According to information from the French Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the 5th French Army had a corps holding 
the bridges over the Meuse from Hastiere to Namur and those 
over the Sambre from Floreffe to Tamines. The other three corps 
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of that army were opposed to more than four German corps be- 
tween Yvoir and Beauraing. Dinant had been attacked on the 
evening of the 17th. As for the English army, it was detraining 
at that same time to the south of the Sambre towards Maubeuge, 
its cavalry having completed detraining; and the main English 
army would be in position probably not later than the 23d, ready 
to move forward. 

Thus the Belgian field army, about two corps, alone remained 
in immediate contact with eleven German corps of the Ist and 2d 
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Armies, and concerted action between the allies was impossible on 
the ground then held in Belgium. An immediate decision was 
necessary on the part of the Belgian headquarters. If the army 
held its ground, it would have to give battle on the morning of the 
19th, and the result must be disastrous. It would be assailed in 
front and both flanks and would be cut off from Antwerp, its 
base. The position in observation had been held from August 
5 to 18, thirteen days; it had repulsed all attacks of the enemy’s 
cavalry and light infantry, and had compelled the enemy to lose 
much valuable time. It was now time to escape destruction. 

On the 18th, the king decided ‘to retire northwest, and orders 
were given to move next morning to the left bank of the Dyle 
and form on the line Neeryssche-Louvain-Rotselaer. At break 
of day, a lively engagement opened between the II German Corps 
and a brigade of the 3d Belgian Division, which formed the rear 
guard towards Aerschot; from which it became evident that the 
right of the enemy’s line reached beyond the Belgian left and that 
the position assigned could not be taken up, and as a consequence 
the movement was continued towards the fortifications of Ant- 
werp. This position was reached August 20 without serious diffi- 
culty, and the army took up the role of holding in its front an 
enemy force at least equal to itself in strength. The Germans 
entered Louvain on the 19th, Brussels on the 20th, and crossed 
the French frontier on the 24th of August, the twenty-third day 
of the mobilization of the French Army. This was the result of 
the action of the Belgian forces in the first phase of the campaign. 


THE DEFENSE OF NAMUR. 
(See Sketch No. 5.) 


After the capture by the Germans of the line of the Meuse at 
Liége, the first natural line of defense, as noted before, was the 
Gette, prolonged by the Meuse between Namur and Givet. 
Namur, with its nine forts, constituted one of. the strongest points 
of this line; and this fact, in addition to the determination to 
hold all fortified places, dictated its stubborn defense. The 4th 
Division was charged with assisting the fortress troops in this 
task. Constant skirmishing took place between small parties from 
the 5th to the 15th of August through the valley of the Meuse to 
the east and northeast of Namur. A Belgian brigade occupied 
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Huy until it was in danger of being cut off, retiring upstream on 
the 15th by both banks of the river and destroying the bridges 
as it retreated. It entered Namur on the 19th, by which date troops 
of all arms of the enemy with very heavy guns had appeared 
throughout the entire sector east and northeast of the city. On 
the 20th, the outguards from the fortress were pushed in from 
the northeast. In front of Fort Maizeret, Fort d’Andoy and 
Fort de Dave, German batteries were emplaced and opened fire, 
and during the night of the 20th-21st, light infantry attacks were 
made on the Marchovelette front. A violent general bombard- 
ment began at 10.00 a. m., August 21, on Forts d’Andoy, Maizeret, 
Marchovelette, and Congelée, and on the intervals between. The 
ground behind also was searched, and the city itself was shelled 
for four hours. Howitzers and mortars fired on the forts, and 
the other heavy field guns on the trenches and points d’appui of 
the intervals. By evening, Maizeret had received a great number 
of shells, but its turrets were intact ; d’Andoy was seriously dam- 
aged, several turrets being buried in débris of concrete and the 
magazines partially destroyed; Marchovelette had suffered 
greatly, only one turret of 12 cm guns and two of 5 cm and 7 cm 
being in service; Cognelée, however, had suffered little; but all 
telephone service was out of action in the first three named. The 
bombardment continued during the night. On the morning of 
the 22d, counter attacks were made by the garrisons with no good 
result. The city was again bombarded, and the Dave fort 
attacked. About 10.00 a. m., three French battalions joined the 
garrisons. By evening, Maizeret, being completely destroyed, was 
evacuated ; one turret only of Marchovelette remained in service ; 
d’Andoy was still firing; Dave was little damaged ; and Cognelée 
was still replying. The bombardment again continued through 
the night. At daybreak on the 23d, more heavy guns were brought 
to bear on Cognelée; an infantry attack was repulsed, but about 
noon the enemy captured the fort. At the same time, the citadel 
of Marchovelette was destroyed, and the German heavy artillery 
was directed on the Emines and Suarlée forts. On the entire 
front from Cognelée to d’Andoy, only the field batteries remained 
able to reply, and they were soon silenced. 

The 4th Division now found itself in an untenable position. 
All lines of retreat had been cut except that between the Sambre 
and the Meuse. The crossings of the Sambre between Namur 
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and Charleroi and those of the Meuse towards Dinant had been 
forced. On the evening of the 23d, the division commenced its 
retirement via Bioul, Ermeton-sur-Biert, and Mariembourg and 
crossed the French frontier. The rear guard was cut off at 
Ermeton, but 12,000 men escaped. The division reached Antwerp 
via France ten days later. Here all the units of the entire army 
were now assembled. ‘The last fort of Namur, Suarlée, sur- 
rendered on August 25, after a terrible bombardment. 


DEFENSE OF ANTWERP. 
(See Sketch No. 6.) 


Beginning the 20th of August, the Belgian field army was on 
the Rupel and the Néthe with a detachment at Termonde. In this 
position, it covered a large part of the province of Antwerp and 
was still in position to cooperate with the allied armies. The plan 
was still for it to act on the offensive on all occasions that would 
give hope of any results in order to engage the attention of the 
maximum number of the enemy. 

Up to September 25, the German forces in front of Antwerp 
were not superior to the Belgians, but beginning with that date, 
the enemy’s strength increased, and the situation changed. It was 

- urgently necessary that a line of retreat be preserved for the 
Belgian forces towards their allies. 

On August 21, the bulk of the German forces left the front of 
Antwerp and moved toward the Sambre and the Hainaut, leaving 
an army of observation consisting of the III and IX Corps of the 
Reserve, while the 13th Division of the Reserve and one or two 
divisions of Landwehr were posted toward Liége. On August 
25, advantage was taken of this situation for a sortie from Ant- 
werp before the enemy could fortify the new positions. The 
sector chosen for the sortie menaced the enemy’s communications, 
and it was hoped to pierce the German lines to effect this object. 
These lines appeared to extend from Wolverthem by Elewyt to 
Aerschot and Diest. The 6th Division was to take the center of 
the line, moving on Hofstade; the 1st and 5th Divisions were 

assigned to the right, between the Willebroeck Canal and the 
Senne; the 2d Division on the left; the 3d in reserve in rear of 
the 6th ; and the Cavalry Division in reserve towards Putte. The 
enemy’s defensive works were already well organized, and while 
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the ist, 5th, and 6th Divisions were successful at first, the 2d 
Division could not cross the Louvain canal and was forced to 
retire. In the center, the 6th Division was repulsed at Elewyt. 
The army retired behind the fortifications on the 26th. 

On September 4, the German forces moved on Termonde, drove 
out the detachment guarding that place, crossed the Scheldt, and 
threatened the line of retreat to the southwest. The 1st and 6th 
Belgian Divisions were sent to drive back the enemy, which they 
did and then reoccupied Termonde. From that time on, all efforts 
of the Germans to cut the line of retreat were promptly anticipated 
and checked. 

On September 7 and 8, three divisions of the German army of 
observation were withdrawn to reinforce the army retreating 
from the Marne. These troops were replaced by a marine division 
and two brigades of the Landwehr. Another sortie was ordered, 
either to compel the recall of the troops sent to France or to 
deliver a crushing blow if the enemy remained inferior. The 
enemy’s right was to be turned, the same assignments of troops 
being made as in the former sortie, the left extending north of 
the Dyle. The movement commenced September 9 with success 
at first. Aerschot was taken. On the 10th, the left wing turned 
towards Louvain, and a platoon of chasseurs reached that city. 
Part of the Belgian center was repulsed, and one German division 
was recalled from its march towards the French frontier. On the 
11th, success was again with the Belgians, but on the 12th, the 
German reinforcements arriving, the Belgians were checked, and 
on the 13th, the army again entered the entrenched camp of Ant- 
werp. The object had been partially attained. For two days, the 
IX German corps was halted in its movement to the Aisne at a 
critical time. Whereupon the Germans began preparations for 
the reduction of Antwerp. Their troops were reinforced, and 
their positions strengthened. 

On September 22, seven detachments of 100 cyclists each were 
sent from Antwerp to cut the enemy’s lines of communications 
by interrupting the railroads. Several successful efforts were 
made behind the investing army, and the majority of the detach- 
ments returned. Up to the end of September, numerous minor 
affairs resulted with little advantage to either party. By that time, 
the enemy had received strong reinforcements, and siege opera- 
tions began September 28. On that date, the main body of the 
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Belgian field army was behind the southern forts with a detach- 
ment from each of three divisions supporting the forts in the 
southeast sector and observing the enemy there. A detachment 
near Malines was driven in, and the bombardment commenced 
with 42-cm. guns on the forts of Waelhem and Wavre Ste. Cath- 
erine. A redistribution of the field army was at once made. Two 
divisions were assigned to support the forts on the south, two to 
support those in the southeast sector, one occupied Termonde, 
and one constituted the general reserve. 

On the 29th, the Germans attacked the forts west of Waelhem 
and drove in the covering detachments, at the same time continu- 
ing the bombardment of the forts on the southeast front and 
forcing the advanced posts in that quarter also to retire. Forts 
Wavre Ste. Catherine and Waelhem were greatly damaged by 
the day’s firing; a magazine exploded in Ste. Catherine, and the 
caving of the galleries and chambers necessitated the evacuation 
of the fort about 6 p.m. Experience to date as to the effect of 
the heavy German guns on fortified places indicated that the Ant- 
werp enceinte would not long afford shelter for the field army, 
and the abandonment of this base to prevent capture of the army 
became a necessity. 

The first thing in preparation for the evacuation was to move 
all supplies of the base to the southwest. Ostende was selected 
as the new base, and arrangements were made at once to transfer 
the wounded, the general depots, and so far as possible the fac- 
tories. Once these were moved, the army would regain its liberty 
of action and would be able to hold on to Antwerp to the last 
moment possible for making a successful retreat. 

From Antwerp to Ostende, the only railroad available was on 
the left bank of the Scheldt (Escaut). It did not cross into the 
city, there being no railroad bridge, and the first rail crossing 
above the city was at Tamise, the approach to which was under 
the enemy’s fire. By ferrying across the river in the city, how- 
ever, the road on the left bank was used successfully, and trains 
passed north and south by night from September 29 to October 
? without molestation so that all the movable supplies and prop- 
erty were transferred. 

It was then decided to hold the place as long as possible, all the 
time covering the line of retreat strongly. There was still hope 
that the French and English columns would be able to join hands 
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with the Belgians and prolong the line along the Dendre. Th: 
situation was thus analogous to that on the Gette in the early 
part of August. 

Five divisions were assigned to defend the sector along the 
right bank of the Néthe and the Rupel; one division covered the 
Scheldt at Baesrode, Termonde, and Schoonaerde; and the Cav- 
alry Division, based on Wettern, was ordered to cover the left 
bank of the Dendre. 

On the 30th of September, two strong attacks were made by the 
Germans on the bridge at Blaesveld. They were repulsed, as 
well as several assaults on the advanced posts. The bombardment 
of the forts on the southern front was ineffective. On the south- 
east, however, the bombardment had great effect, and the support- 
ing troops were driven back. At Fort de Lierre, the explosion of 
a shell lifted entirely from its well a turret in which was a 5.7-cm. 
gun. Most of the pieces of Konigshoyckt were out of action, 
and a part of the work destroyed. Some of the redoubts between 
the works were damaged. The effect of a large shell striking the 
solid, massive body of a fort was that of an earthquake, and it 
was with difficulty that men could keep their footing. Frequently 
an entire concrete structure would seem to be on the point of 
sinking into the earth. 

No infantry assaults had as yet been delivered. On October 1, 
all the Belgian artillery still in action replied with a furious bom- 
bardment all along the line, while the enemy’s efforts were con- 
fined to the sector from Breendonck to Kessel. Under cover of 
the tir de barrage (curtain of fire), the German infantry made a 
furious attack, occupied the works to the west of Ste. Catherine 
and forced the 1st Belgian Division back against the Néthe. A 
brigade of the 5th Division, however, succeeded in holding Lierre ; 
and the position on the right bank of the river was strengthened. 
During the following night, an attack on the interval redoubt of 
Tallaert was repulsed. 

On the 2d of October, efforts by the 1st and 2d Divisions to 
retake the lost positions on the line of the forts failed. Dorpveld 
was mined by the enemy and blown up with the commandant and 
a few remaining members of its garrison. After the assault of 
October 1, the Fort of Konigshoyckt remained encompassed by 
the enemy’s lines, and at 2.30 p. m. on October 2, an explosion ren- 
dered the place untenable. Tallaert was destroyed, Lierre became 
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untenable and was evacuated about 6.00 p. m., and the line of 


The dikes on the 


right bank were opened, and the ground on that side flooded. On 
the same day, a brigade of English marines, 2,200 men, arrived 


resistance was drawn back behind the Néthe. 
in Antwerp and took its place on the line near Lierre. 


A heavy cannonade opened on the 3d of October at 6.00 a. m. 


There then remained in action in the fort only 


field guns, consisting of 7.5-cm. pieces and 15-cm. mortars, with 


against Kessel. 
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two armored trains with 12-cm. guns. By 8.30 a. m., the fort 
was demolished and was evacuated. Duffel exhausted its ammu- 
nition that same day and fell, and the enemy’s bombardment was 
extended to the right bank of the Néthe, forcing the retirement 
of the defenders between the Grande and the Petite Néthe; while 
at the same time, the Dendre was crossed, and an attempt made 
to force the passage of the Scheldt at Schoonaerde and Termonde. 

Lierre was occupied by the enemy on the 5th; and on the south, 
new attacks made on the line of retreat were repulsed, but here 
the situation became more and more critical. The following day 
a general assault was made on the position on the right bank of 
the Néthe, the defensive line was forced back, and counter attacks 
failed to reach the river. Attempts made by the Germans to 
force the passage of the Scheldt at Baesrode, Termonde, and 
Schoonaerde were stopped by the 4th and the Cavalry Divisions, 
but the commander of the 4th reported that the situation was 
rapidly becoming more serious, and the 6th Division was sent in 
support. 

Events elsewhere also profoundly affected the situation. The 
German retreat from the Marne had placed their right near 
Lassigny, about 130 kilometers south of Lille; and the allied 
effort to flank the enemy had caused that wing to extend so that 
by the beginning of October, it was in the vicinity of Lille. The 
Belgian army was thus in danger of being cut off from its allies 
if the German right continued to extend. The distance from Lille 
to the sea at Nieuport is 60 kilometers, while from the Néthe to 
Nieuport the distance is 140 kilometers. At this time, then, the 
Belgians saw their retreat menaced not only by the besieging army 
but also by the main German army in France. To retain for a 
longer period the possession of Antwerp, the line of retreat must 
be more securely held, and to this end, Gand must be occupied 
strongly. Not having the requisite troops, the Belgian authori- 
ties urgently requested assistance from England, especially since 
the English government had been very anxious that Antwerp be 
held. The aid of the 7th English Division, to be landed on the 
coast of Belgium, was promised, and the French also promised 
support. 

On the evening of the 6th of October, the situation was as 
follows: the line of the Néthe had been pierced, the Dendre and 
the Scheldt had been crossed by the Germans, and the junction 
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near Antwerp with the allies could no longer be hoped for; but 
the retention of Gand was assured, and the last trains carrying 
the movable supplies of the base were to leave on the night of 
the 6th-7th. The line of retreat was still open. 

The king ordered the field army to evacuate Antwerp on the 
night of the 6th-7th, crossing the Scheldt to the left bank and 
leaving the further defense to the garrisons of the forts, some 
regiments of fortress infantry, the 2d Division of the field army, 
and three brigades of English marines, two of which arrived in 
Antwerp on the 5th of October. 

By the morning of the 7th, the army was on the left bank; and 
the king quit the city at 3.00 p. m. to accompany the troops. That 
same day, the enemy forced the passage of the Scheldt at Schoon- 
aerde, and the heads of the German columns followed the retire- 
ment closely. The French and English had not yet reached Gand, 
and a brigade was hurriedly despatched to assist in its defense, 
which up to that time had been conducted by civil guards, gen- 
darmerie, and volunteers. The 3d Division checked the enemy 
at Lokeren on the 8th, the 1st Division was moved by rail to 
Ostende, while the other three divisions (the 4th, 5th, and 6th) 
marched towards the canal of Terneuzen. On the 9th, the French 
and English occupied Gand, the combined allied forces there 
totaling 30,000 men, which covered also the approaches from the 
east and southeast. With this assistance, the Belgians continued 
their retirement without great difficulty. A violent attack on the 
advanced positions east of Gand was repulsed by the French and 
Belgians. 

The attacks on Antwerp doubled in intensity. On the 7th, Fort 
Broechem was destroyed, the enemy secured a foothold on the 
north of the Néthe, and the attack commenced on the second line 
of defense, first on Fort No. 1. On the south, the forts of Liezele 
and Breendonck still held. The bombardment of the city com- 
menced at midnight. 

At 5.00 p. m., October 8, the military governor decided that 
the situation was so precarious that in order to save more of the 
troops, the 2d Division and the English troops, except the Anglo- 
Belgian garrison of Fort No. 4, should rejoin the field army, 
which they succeeded in doing. On the 9th, Fort Merxem was 
destroyed by the enemy’s fire and was evacuated, the garrison 
retiring across the Scheldt and destroying the bridges. The mili- 
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tary governor retired to Fort Ste. Marie. The bombardment of 
the city ceased at midday, parties of the enemy entered the city 
towards evening, and the governor surrendered the place on 
October 10. 


THE CONTINUATION OF THE FIELD CAMPAIGN. 
(See Sketch No. 8.) 


On the morning of October 9, the main body of the Belgian 
army was just west of the Terneuzen canal with rear guards 
east of the canal to cover its retreat and to cover the retirement 
of the 2d Division and the English troops that had been left in 
Antwerp. The Terneuzen canal and that of Schipdonck formed 
two lines of resistance prolonged to the south by the Scheldt 
(Escaut) and the Lys. If a junction with the allies could be 
made on one or the other of these lines, a large part of Flanders 
would be protected. But at this time, the left wing of the main 
French army was near Arras, and the English reinforcements 
were detraining near St. Omer. The investing army at Antwerp 
was free on the 10th, and the German army in Belgium had 
otherwise received important reinforcements. Consequently, no 
further aid could be expected here from the allies. The Belgian 
right could be turned, and the army was in danger of being 
thrown back against the Dutch frontier. A further retreat was 
then necessary to the line of the Yser. This latter line was an 
excellent one for defense, as the left could rest on the sea, of 
which the allies had complete control, and the front was protected 
by the river and adjacent canals. The extent of this front was 
not too great for the remaining effective strength of the army. 
To cover the retirement, the 7th English Division held Gand in 
cooperation with the Belgian cavalry. Severe rear-guard engage- 
ments checked the advance of the enemy, and on the 15th of 
October, the Belgian army was behind the Yser. 


THE DEFENSE OF THE YSER. 
(See Sketches Nos. 9 and 10.) 


The effective strength had now been reduced to 82,000 men 
with only 48,000 rifles. The king issued an order thanking the 
army for its heroic sacrifices and expressing confidence in the 
final triumph of the cause. 
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By this time, the front of the French army was solidly organ- 
ized as far as La Bassée. Since the end of September, the Ger- 
mans had been attempting to turn the French left, and a like 
attempt was in progress by the French against the German right. 
By this extension, the right wing of the Germans effected a junc- 
tion with their forces in Belgium. To oppose the enemy’s move- 
ments toward Dunkirk, there were in Flanders only the Belgian 
army, the 7th Infantry and 3d Cavalry Divisions of the English 
army, a brigade of French marines, and two divisions of French 
territorials. ‘The Belgians and the French marines were on the 
Yser from the sea to Zuydschoote, the two English divisions in 
front of Ypres, and the two French territorial divisions at Ypres, 
while detachments of cavalry advanced towards Staden and 
others operated in the direction of Lille. Three English corps 
(the II, III, and a cavalry corps) had finished detraining at St. 
Omer. These troops extended the line from La Bassée to the 
position of the 7th English Division on the line Zandvoorde- 
Cheluvelt-Zonnebeke, which in turn was linked up with the line 
further north by the French and English cavalry holding the 
interval. The line was thus closed, and concerted action began. 

As an actual fact, the line was weak in comparison with the 
German strength assembled between the Lys and the sea for the 
purpose of breaking through. However, reinforcements were 
ordered sent to the line, and on the 21st of October, the Ist 
English Corps was to take position to the left of the 7th English 
Division on the front Zonnebeke-Langemarck ; on the 23d, the 42d 
French Division was to join the Belgian front; and the IX and 
XVI French Corps were to be placed east and southeast of Ypres 
on the 24th and 31st. 

The Belgian army, with its reinforcements, occupied the front 
from the sea to the vicinity of Ypres, about 36 kilometers. ‘The 
Yser was diked, the dike on the left bank dominating that on the 
right bank by about two meters, and the width of the channel 
being about 20 meters. About half way between Nieuport and 
Dixmude, the channel makes a semi-circle, convex to the east, 
which formed a weak portion of the line, known as Tervaete. 
The entire country is covered with canals and streams; the most 
important of these is the Beverdijk, which parallels the Yser 
nearly to Dixmude, and to the west of its course lies the railroad 
from Nieuport to Dixmude running on an embankment of from 
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one to two meters in height. Seven permanent brigades cross 
the Yser and the Beverdijk in the sector occupied by the Bel- 
gians. Numerous canals and streams join at Nieuport and empty 
by one evacuation canal into the sea. Locks here are operated 
with the tides to maintain the proper water levels in the canals. 

The small number of troops available for the sector rendered 
the necessary disposition such that only two brigades of infantry 
and one division of cavalry at first constituted the reserve at the 
disposition of the commanding general. 

Beginning on the 16th, contact was established between small 
parties to the east of the Yser; on the 17th, strong German col- 
umns were seen to the northeast of Nieuport and to the southeast 
of Dixmude, which indicated an enemy advance in force on a 
broad front. The Belgian reserve was reinforced by the 5th 
and 3d Divisions at Lampernisse and Avecapelle, and the intervals 
left vacant were occupied by extension of the other troops. 

The attacks on the advanced posts began on the 18th to the east 
and north of Nieuport, the English fleet assisting in defense by a 
bombardment of the German columns near the coast; while at 
the same time, the Belgian posts were attacked further south, in 
some places successfully and in others unsuccessfully. The 
reserves were moved further north to Wulpen, Ostkerke, and 
Lampernisse. The Belgian Cavalry Division received orders to 
keep in close touch with the right of the Belgian army and to 
cooperate with the French cavalry. On the 19th, a strong attack 
was made by the enemy against the left at Lombartzyde and 
against the center at Beerst. The reserve at Avecappelle was 
moved to Pervyse—to be nearer the line. A strong counter attack 
was sent against Vladsloo and was succeeding well when informa- 
tion was received of the approach of strong German columns to 
the southeast and of the retreat of the French and the English 
cavalry in that sector ; and the troops were recalled. On the 20th, 
the enemy attacked both flanks of the Belgian line. About six 
o'clock that morning, the most serious attack commenced against 
the posts north and east of Nieuport, and some progress was 
made by the Germans; but further to the south the enemy was 
repulsed. By this time, the presence of seven German divisions 
had been verified on the Belgian front. 

A redivision of the line of defense between the Belgians and 
French placed the point of junction at St. Jaques-Capelle, thus 
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giving the Belgians 20 kilometers of front, the French undertak- 
ing the task of rendering the line solid to that point. During the 
night of the 20th-21st, a terrific bombardment was delivered along 
the whole front by the enemy. The German artillery searched 
the ground in rear of the line to find the positions of the reserves. 
By the end of the 21st, the general situation of the army was 
critical, since in order to hold the positions, nearly all the reserves 
had been absorbed; and very early in the morning of the 22d, 
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the first real break in the line occurred. Under cover of the 
darkness of early morning, the enemy captured a temporary bridge 
that had been thrown across the Yser at Tervaete, and secured a 
foothold on the left bank. This position they held, notwithstand- 
ing numerous heavy counter attacks during the entire day of 
the 22d. All other attempts to cross the Yser had been repulsed, 
and the Belgian artillery did not cease its heavy fire on the 
Tervaete sector in order to hamper the progress of the enemy in 
securing the position and to prevent the construction of new 
bridges. On both flanks, the enemy’s efforts were successfully 
stopped with great loss to the Germans. On the 23d, the 42d 
French Division arrived and was placed in the line at Nieuport. 
On the same day, the enemy captured the bridge of Schoorbakke 
and thus obtained possession of the entire “buckle” of Tervaete. 
A line was thrown across as a cord to cut out the semi-circle, and 
every effort was made to hold it. French reinforcements were 
sent to assist, but the enemy developed an extraordinary activity, 
and the defending troops had to fall back to the line of the 
Beverdijk. Likewise to the north, the line was forced back to 
Noord Vaart, the prolongation of the Beverdijk. On the right 
of the line, the enemy delivered furious attacks, which were 
repulsed, but the defenders were rapidly becoming exhausted ; 
one Belgian battalion was 72 hours in the trenches, and two 
others 43 hours without relief. More French reinforcements 
were sent to the center. 

On the 25th of October, the enemy did not deliver such strong 
attacks, but continued a lighter fire. Counter attacks were driven 
in. Up to that evening, the positions along the Noord Vaart and 
the Beverdijk were maintained, and the Yser was still held to 
the south from a point about five kilometers north of Dixmude. 
During the course of the day, the Belgian staff was busy with 
plans for the defense of the railroad line in case the troops were 
pushed further back. They planned an inundation of the terrain 
between the railroad embankment and the dike of the Yser, and 
to this end, instructions were given.to dam the ditches and aque- 
ducts leading under the railroad ; and later, if necessary, it would 
suffice to open the lock gates giving access to the Noord Vaart 
and the Beverdijk at high water and close them at low water to 
flood the entire ground towards Dixmude. 
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Another serious factor had appeared. The excessive use of 
the artillery to counterbalance the lack of troops had put numerous 
pieces out of service, and the ammunition supply was becoming 
exhausted. On the left and in the center of the line, the defense 
was pushed back during the 26th to the railroad line ; and towards 
Dixmude, where the advanced position still held, the troops were 
becoming completely exhausted. The extreme ieft at Nieuport 
still held. The 27th and 28th passed with relatively little bom- 
bardment. The preparations for the inundation being completed, 
the gates at Nieuport were opened on the 28th, and the water 
began to rise. During the 29th and 30th, the enemy’s activity 
was renewed with great intensity. The defensive line was pierced 
at Ramscapelle on the 30th, but elsewhere the lines held. On the 
afternoon and evening of the 20th, a violent counter attack 
against Ramscapelle was completely successful, and the Belgians 
remained in possession of the entire railroad line. The water 
mounted rapidly, and the entire ground between the railroad 
embankment and the dike of the Yser became untenable for the 
enemy. The battle of the Yser was over, and the enemy was 
checked. The Belgian losses were 14,000 men killed and 
wounded, and the infantry rifles had been reduced from 48,000 
to 32,000. More than half the artillery was, for the time, out of 
action. Time had been given to consolidate more closely the 
allied front towards Ypres. The Germans had suffered enormous 
losses; and opportunity had been given the allies to prepare for 
the great battle that was to rage around Ypres from the end of 
October to the middle of November. 

During the course of the following two months, the operations 
on the front of the Yser were comparatively unimportant and 
slow. Dixmude had been reduced to ruins by the incessant bom- 
bardment. On November 10, the enemy attacked and took the 
city, and this marked the advance of the Germans at the end of 
the year in that sector. About the middle of December, after 
numerous attacks, the enemy took a position just west of Dix- 
mude, which in turn, they lost near the end of the year by heavy 
counter attacks made by the French; and the end of the year 
1914 found them holding, on the left bank of the Yser, only a 
few observation posts surrounded by the water of an inundated 
plain. 








The Continental Army Bill. 


By Captain Richard Stockton, Jr., New Jersey National Guard. - 


N SPITE of the opposition, not to say ridicule, which the 
Continental Army has met in many quarters, the fact remains 
that the general scheme marks the greatest of all military 

advances made by this nation. It inaugurates the passing of a 
State-controlled organized militia and establishes the principle 
that national defense is not a local issue but entirely a national 
one. No matter what the outcome of the proposed legislation, it 
seems certain that hereafter Federal control of our citizen soldiery 
will be a recognized principle of our military policy, and whatever 
may be said today about the continuance of aid to the organized 
militia, its death knell has been sounded—although over one 
hundred years too late. The personnel and the best features of 
the system will be the soul that survives under better conditions. 

However, as it has so far been proposed, the Continental Army 
Bill is far from perfect. First of all, it is recognized by all authori- 
ties that any military system which compels a few to shoulder the 
burden of the many is weak and wrongful. The obligation to do 
one’s share in defending the nation and the home is as much a 
duty to the state as it is to pay taxes or to vote, and while many 
individuals may attempt to avoid taxes, there is no doubt whatever 
but that it is the general sentiment of the country that all should 
do their part. When a small proportion of the male population 
assumes the defense of a nation, the result usually is that the very 
ones who should serve hang back, and in addition it gives but a 
weak military force. England with married men enlisted and 
youths idling on the street affords a modern example of that fact. 
There is no logic which can controvert the fact that if our homes 
and nation are to be defended, all male persons owe military sup- 
port to their country and should give equally thereof. 

In a system which requires such a moderate amount of service 
as the Continental Army, it would be no hardship whatever to 
require our youths between 18 and 24 to give a short period of 
annual service in such a citizen soldiery. By so doing, we would 
not only equalize our service, but we would be given a much more 
dependable force. To carry out this idea, the following should 
be inserted in the Continental Army Bill: 
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Section—. That all male citizens of the United States upon 
reaching the age of 18 years may enlist in the Continental Army, 
and on reaching the age of 21 years, shall be enrolled for such 
service; provided, that no person found by a duly appointed 
board of officers to be physically, mentally, or morally unfit, 
shall be permitted to serve in the Continental Army; and further 
provided, that all officials of the United States Government, all 
officials of the various States, all members of the Regular Army 
or Navy, and all ministers of the gospel or theological students 
shall be exempt from Continental Army service; and further pro- 
vided, that whenever a certain town or district shall contain 
more male citizens of a suitable age for service than are needed 
for the units of the Continental Army that are stationed therein, 
the citizens who are to serve are to be selected by the lot, and the 
remainder shall be excused from such service. 

Section —. That citizens excused from service in the Conti- 
nental Army, citizens rejected because of mental, moral, or physi- 
cal defects which are later removed and citizens who change 
from an occupation which exempts them from service in the 
Continental Army may be required to render service whenever 
there is a shortage of available males of the proper age, provided 
that no one shall be required to commence service in the Continental 
Army after he is 28 years old. 


As at present provided, the training period (two to three months) 
is too long. Possibly the enlisted men can be secured for such a 
period, for we have many college and school boys who would 
swell the ranks of the Continental Army during the summer 
months and who would be through with color service before they 
really got started out in the world, while other youths would be 
able to give this-service at a time in which their responsibilities 
are small and when their income would not be greatly effected by 
the military training. The officers, however, will of necessity be 
secured from an older and more responsible group of men. They 
must be more mature, more firmly established in civil life and 
must compose a more or less permanent body in the Continental 
Army, or they will not be efficient as officers. It will be almost 
impossible to secure men of this character who can give two months 
annually for an indefinite number of years. 

If the period of service is shortened to about one month and, in 
fact, even if it is retained at two months, it will be very desirable 
that the men should drill about once a week in order to retain 
their military knowledge and in order that elementary work may 
be covered and advanced work may be taken up in the field. For 
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this purpose, drill halls and armories will be needed. Further- 
more, the Continental Army will, of necessity, have to be a localized 
force, and to keep up interest of both the members and the public, 
particularly in case the equal service provision is not adopted, it 
will be advisable to hold reviews, parades, dances, and other 
entertainments during the winter months. The officers should 
also have theoretical instruction in officers’ schools, and the 
commanders should keep in touch with their men through regular 
assemblages instead of having them scattered for a period of nine 
or ten months, in such a way that it might frequently be difficult 
to mobilize them promptly when the training period or emergency 
should come. 

There will also be need for storage rooms, rifle galleries, offices, 
etc. In other words, it will be most desirable that the Continental 
Army should have winter quarters for the above purposes. At 
the present time, the organized militia has these quarters, and 
wherever they are satisfactory, they should be secured. 

In order to make the summer training period more reasonable, 
to provide for the winter training, and to provide quarters for 
that purpose and for other reasons, the following should be added 
to the Continental Army Bill, and conflicting sections should be 
amended accordingly : 

Section —. That during the first three years of service in the 
Continental Army, which shall be known as the period of service 
with the colors, the training shall consist of not more thanonemonth 
per year in the field, and such drills, reviews, or other duties as may 
be ordered under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of War; 
provided, however, that such service in addition to the above 
prescribed field service shall not exceed one night in any calendar 
week for any enlisted man or six nights in any calendar month for 
officers and three additional full days’ duty for officers and men; 
and provided, that nothing in this section shall be construed as 
preventing officers or enlisted men of the Continental Army 
from being ordered on duty in excess of the above with or without 
pay with their own consent; and further provided that persons in 
the Continental Army may be ordered on duty at any time or 
place within or without the boundary of the United States during 
war, riot, invasion, domestic emergency or danger thereof; and 
provided that no member of the Continental Army shall be held 
for service therein after the expiration of his term of enlistment, 
except that in case of war, all enlistments expiring within one year 
shall be automatically extended so that they shall expire one year 
after the date of the declaration of war. 
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SEcTION —. That it shall be lawful for the Secretary of War to 
purchase or rent and provide for the maintenance, of such suitable 
armories, camp grounds, arsenals, rifle ranges or other equipment 
as the States may offer to sell, rent or loan to the United States 
government, whenever such buildings or equipment are needed 
by the Continental Army, or to provide for the purchase, rent, or 
construction of such buildings when no State property is offered. 


Section 41 of the proposed Continental Army bill states that 
“when called into active service or when called out for purposes of 
drill, instruction, or training, the forces of the Continental Army 
shall, from the time they are required by the terms of the call to 
respond thereto, be subject to the laws and regulations governing 
the Regular Army.” This is faulty in that the Continental Army 
should be under the Army Regulations and the Articles of War at 
all times, even though the members thereof may not be on duty. 
When members of the Continental Army are off duty, the army 
discipline should apply in the same manner that it applies to a 
soldier on leave or furlough Or to a retired officer or enlisted man. 
Discipline cannot be maintained in a force that is composed of 
soldiers one minute and unrestrained civilians the next. The fact 
that it is composed of citizen soldiers, should make the Continental 
Army none the less subject to discipline at all times, in so far 
as any military matters are concerned. Under any other plan, 
situations might arise which would not only be very annoying 
but would be extremely detrimental to discipline. Under the 
present bill, it would be comparatively easy for subordinates to 
take action in a spirit of vengeance for discipline which had been 
administered while on duty. The provisions for the Continental 
Army in this respect should read: 


Section —. The Continental Army shall be subject to the same 
discipline, regulations and articles of war that govern the Regular 
Army, provided that the President may prescribe such exceptions 
as may be advisable owing to the nature of Continental Army 
service. 


A section of the proposed bill provides for the employment of 
members of the Officer’s Reserve Corps for service with the Regular 
Army. This should also apply to officers of the Continental Army. 
It would be extremely advantageous if Continental Army officers 
could receive the benefit of service with regular troops in such 
cases as the President or the Secretary of War might deem it advis- 
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able, if such officers could attend the service schools and if they 
could be used to fill in gaps in the regular commissioned personnel 
whenever it might seem well so to use them. Therefore, the 
provision in regard to ordering reserve officers on duty should be 
amended to read— 

That the Secretary of War is authorized to order reserve officers 
to duty with troops or at field exercise for periods not to exceed 
two weeks in any calendar year and while so serving such officers 
shall receive the pay and allowance of their grade’; provided that 
any officer of the Continental Army or officer of the Reserve Corps, 
with his own consent, may be detailed for any duty for which 
officers of the Regular Army of like grades may be detailed and 
while on such duty officers of the Continental Army or officers of 
the Reserve Corps shall have the pay and allowances of regular 
officers of like rank. 


The bill also makes the error of recognizing a State-controlled 
militia as part of the military force. It will be well for us to 
realize that there is no place for a State-controlled militia in our 
defensive system and that, therefore, under the limitations of our 
Constitution, there is no place for any militia at all. A State- 
controlled militia will never be worth while as a national force 
for a number of reasons, all of which have been given from time 
to time in military publications. For the United States Govern- 
ment to spend money on a militia force is only wasteful. The 
Continental Army bill should, therefore, be amended so that no 
money should be spent on the organized militia. The amounts 
which are now spent on this militia and which it is proposed to 
appropriate under the “Pay Bill’ and otherwise, should be spent 
for similar purposes on the Continental Army, including pay for 
the winter service which has above been suggested. The following 
provision might well be inserted in the section providing for pay: 


And provided further, that for all other duties than those for 
which they receive full pay, officers of the Continental Army shall 
be paid semi-annually 20 per cent of the pay which a Regular 
Army officer of like rank receives for six months’ service; and 
provided further, that enlisted men of the Continental Army shall 
be paid at the rate of ...... dollars a year for privates, ...... 
dollars a year for corporals, ...... dollars a year for sergeants and 
actual dollars a year for all higher noncommissioned officers, 
but provided that the pay of no officer or enlisted man in any year 
shall exceed the total amount that is paid to regular soldiers of 
like grade for one year’s field service. 
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We may as well realize that the Continental Army and the 
organized militia cannot exist efficiently side by side, that they will 
hurt each other, and that each of these forces has features which 
are essential to the other. The organized militia needs Federal 
control, uniform standards, freedom from politics, experts for 
leaders, freedom from unnecessary strike duties, longer periods of 
field training, and a proper proportion of the various arms. With- 
out these things, it cannot ever be efficient. On the other hand, 
the Continental Army has urgent need for the many good officers 
in the National Guard; it has need for permanent organizations 
throughout the winter, for armories, store rooms, rifle ranges, 
equipment, and officers’ schools, all of which are now possessed 
by the organized militia. In other words the personnel of the 
Guard, its equipment, organization, and good features should be 
the foundation of the Continental Army, which should take over 
the state forces as already proposed in the Continental Army Bill. 

In order that the States might be encouraged to turn their 
entire organized militia over to the Federal Government as a 
nucleus of the Continental Army, provision should be made whereby 
governors of States could use Continental Army forces stationed 
within the State in case of serious domestic emergency. A 
properly drawn provision which would prevent the unnecessary 
use of the Continental Army in labor disturbances and thereby 
remove the opposition of labor to the present citizen soldiery and 
which at the same time would permit the States to have a military 
force available when it is really needed, would remove the only 
real reason which exists for States to fight Federal control of the 
citizen soldiery of the United States. 

Hence it is suggested that the following provision, or one 
similar, should be inserted: 

SEcTION —. That, except in time of war or when war is im- 
minent, whenever the forces at the disposal of the Governor of 
any State, which has transferred its organized militia to the 
Continental Army, shall be insufficient to meet any domestic 
emergency, the Governor thereof may request that the President 
furnish him with the troops of the Continental Army stationed 
within that State and such troops shall be placed at the disposal 
of the Governor thereof to be used as the Governor may see fit, 
provided, that all expenses of the use of the Continental Army for 
such purpose shall be borne by the State in which they are used; 


and further provided, that in case the President has reason to 
believe that such expenses will not be borne by the State, he may 
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refuse to order out the Continental Army or may order them to 
return to their stations; and further provided, that nothing in this 
section shall be construed as limiting the power of the President to 
use any or all of the military forces of the United States for the 
suppression of riot or rebellion, or in case of war or when war is 
imminent as otherwise provided by law. 

The States would then have to choose between the following: 

a. Keeping their present militia, and adding considerably to 
the money now appropriated therefor to make up for Federal 
funds withdrawn; or, 

b. Permitting their militia to enlist in the Federal citizen 
soldiery under the constitutional power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to “raise and support armies,” such enlistments to operate 
as a discharge from the militia, at the same time, turning over 
all their armories and equipment at a nominal rental. This would 
save every cent that they now spend upon militia and would at 
the same time give the States a better force. 

There seems to be but one choice. 

A citizen soldiery which will afford security, may not be an 
impossibility, but it is so under the proposed legislation. Surely, 
the only chance of securing a good citizen soldiery is to combine 
the good points of the National Guard and the proposed Conti- 
nental Army in one force of Federal citizen soldiers, rather than to 
have them fight each other. It will be a great pity if it proves that 
our lawmakers are so devoted to local interests and careless of the 
great national issue that they will not recognize the facts—that 
even the military authorities hesitate to suggest the only practic- 
able, if less popular, plans for defense. 

Sooner or later, we must either abandon the citizen-soldier 
theory or adopt measures somewhat similar to those above out- 
lined. We may as well act at once rather than to waste money 
and time and effort on measures which will still leave us defenseless. 


® 
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The English Machine-Gun Corps. 
War Orrice, October 22, 1915. 
XII.—ROYAL WARRANT. 


MAcuHINE-GuN Corps. 
GEORGE R.I. 9/Gen. No./5285 

Wuereas, We have approved of the formation of a Machine- 
Gun Corps; 

Our WILL AND PLEASURE is that the Machine-Gun Corps shall 
be deemed to be a corps for the purposes of the Army Act. 

Given at Our Court at St. James’s, this 14th day of October, 
1915, in the 6th year of Our Reign. 
By His Majesty’s Command, 
KITCHENER. 
9/Gen. No./5285 

XIII.—MACHINE-GUN CORPS.—The Machine-Gun Corps 

will be divided into three branches: 
(a) Cavalry of the Line, 
(b) Infantry of the Line, 
(c) Motor Machine-Gun Service. 

The Cavalry and Infantry branches will be organized as Brigade 
Machine-Gun Squadrons and Companies, and the Motor Machine- 
Gun Service will be organized as Motor Machine-Gun Batteries. 
The war establishment of a Brigade Machine-Gun Company is 
shown in the appendix to this Order; that of a Brigade Machine- 
Gun Squadron will be issued later. 

2. The rates of pay for officers, warrant officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers and men of the three branches of the Machine-Gun 
Corps will be as laid down in the Pay Warrant respectively for— 

(a) Cavalry of the Line, 
(b) Infantry of the Line, 
(c) Royal Field Artillery. 

3. Officers with permanent commissions will be seconded, and 
officers with temporary commissions will be posted, for service 
with the Machine-Gun Corps as required. 

The other ranks of the Machine-Gun Corps will be composed of 
817 
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warrant officers, non-commissioned officers and men transferred 
from their present corps to the corresponding branch of the Ma- 
chine-Gun Corps, and also of men enlisted direct into the Machine- 
Gun Corps. 

The personnel of Machine-Gun Sections in regiments of Cavalry 
and of battalions of Infantry will, for the present, remain on a 
regimental basis, and not form part of the Machine-Gun Corps. 

4. A Machine-Gun Record Office will be established at a station 
which will be notified later. 

5. Promotions up to and including the substantive rank of 
sergeant will be made by the officer commanding the Brigade 
Machine-Gun Squadron or Company on a roster comprising all 
personnel of the Machine-Gun Corps serving in the Brigade 
Machine-Gun Squadron or Company. 

6. Promotion to acting colour-sergeant for appointment as act- 
ing squadron or company sergeant-major or acting squadron or 
company quartermaster-sergeant will be made provisionally by 
the officer commanding the Brigade Machine-Gun Squadron or 
Company. 

Promotion to colour-segeant for appointment as squadron or 
company sergeant-major, or squadron or company quartermaster- 
sergeant, will be made by the Officer i/c Machine-Gun Records 
for units at home, and by the 3rd Echelon, General Headquarters, 
for units with the Expeditionary Forces. Separate rosters for 
promotion above the rank of sergeant will be kept by the Officer 
i/c Machine-Gun Records, or by the 3rd Echelon, General Head- 
quarters, for the personnel of the Machine-Gun Corps of each 
cavalry or infantry division at home or in the field, respectively. 

7. Promotion in the Motor Machine-Gun Service up to and 
including the substantive rank of sergeant and temporary pro- 
motion to acting battery sergeant-major will be made by the 
Officer Commanding a Motor Machine-Gun Battery. 

Promotion to battery sergeant-major will be made by the Officer 
i/c Machine-Gun Records from a roster kept by him of all sergeants 
in the Motor Machine-Gun Service recommended for promotion 
by their battery commanders. 

8. Army Order 480 of 1914, relating to the Motor Machine-Gun 
Service, is hereby cancelled. 

By Command of the Army Council, 
R. H. BRADE. 
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APPENDIX. 


MACHINE GUN COMPANY. 


(HEADQUARTERS AND 4 SECTIONS EACH OF 4 GUNS.) 
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Machine-gun section— 
Subalterns......... 2— 
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(a) Includes 1 corporal. (b) 8 range takers and 8 scouts. (c) All 
batmen are fully armed and trained soldiers, and are available for duty 
in the ranks, 


II.—Transport. 
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Wagon, G.S., for baggage and supplies........... 1 i-— 2 
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(d) For lead horses. (e) 7,000 rounds in each limbered wagon. (f) 18,000 
rounds. 
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The First English Citizen Soldiers in Action. 

In the period covered by this despatch, Territorial troops have 
been used for the first time in the army under my command. 

The units actually engaged have been the Northumberland, 
Northamptonshire, North Somerset, Leicestershire, and Oxford- 
shire Regiments of Yeomanry Cavalry ; and the London Scottish, 
Hertfordshire, Honorable Artillery Company, and the Queen’s 
Westminster Battalions of Territorial Infantry —E-xtract from 
report of Sir John French, November 20, 1914. 

® 

The Proportion of Infantry and Artillery in France. 

General Percin assumes that the number of artillerymen in the 
firing line is about 1-6 of the infantry. I cannot consider this 
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calculation as correct. In the French Army corps, one may 
reckon at an average of about one battery per infantry battalion. 
If the battalion is reckoned as 800 strong, and the battery goes 
into firing position with 82 men, the artillery is only about 1-9 or 
more nearly 1-10 as strong as the infantry— General von Rohne 
in Artilleristche Monatshefte, June, 1915. 


® 


German Second Line Defenses 


The reason why the trench offensive in Champagne, which 
opened on September 25 and resulted in the taking of the Butte de 
Tahure and other strong strategic points, has not progressed as 
quickly as it might have been expected to, has been explained by 
a French officer, who said it was only when the German second line 
had been pierced that the intricate nature of the enemy’s defences 
was made evident. At intervals of approximately 500 yards 
behind the second line, the Germans had constructed underground 
strongholds, which could not be detected from the surface. They 
are known as “‘starfish’”’ defences, and their construction is most 
ingenious. About thirty feet below the ground is a “dug-out”’ 
of generous dimensions, in which are stored machine guns, rifles, 
and other weapons. Leading from this underground chamber to 
the surface are five or six tunnels, jutting out in different direc- 
tions, so that their outlets form half-a-dozen points in a circle, 
with a diameter of about 100 metres. In each of the tunnels is 
laid down a narrow gauge railway to allow the machine-guns to be 
speedily brought to the surface. 

At the mouth of the tunnels are two gun platforms on either side, 
and the mouth itself is concealed by being covered over with 
earth or grass, as the case may be. These “starfish” defences are 
also mined, and can be exploded from any one of the various 
outlets. On several occasions when the French endeavoured to 
press home their advantage, they found themselves enfiladed by 
machine guns raised to the surface by troops who had taken up 
their place in the underground strongholds at the first menace to 
the second line. When one of the outlets was captured, machine 
guns would appear at another, whilst if the French troops at- 
tempted to rush the stronghold, the Germans took refuge in the 
other passages, and met them as they appeared. In this way it 
was necessary to capture every outlet, and owing to their being 
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concealed, this was a difficult operation, involving heavy loss of life. 
Moreover, whenever the enemy saw that the position was unten- 
able, they could blow it up before abandoning the last tunnel. 
The inability to determine the position of these underground 
defences constituted the most serious obstacle to the French 
advance in Champagne. These scientific methods of the enemy 
prove how busy the Germans have been in perfecting their de- 
fences, and how necessary it is for the Entente powers to act with 
caution, to prevent a waste in valuable lives——United Service 
Gazette, Dec. 23, 1915. e 


Grant’s Opinion of McClellan.* 


The war, when it broke out, found me retired from the Army 
and engaged in my father’s business in Galena, Illinois. A com- 
pany of volunteers were formed under the first call of the President. 
I had no position in the company, but having had military experi- 
ence I agreed to go with the company to Springfield, the capital 
of the State, and assist it in drill. When I reached Springfield I was 
assigned to duty in the adjutant’s department, and did a good 
share of the detail work. I had had experience in Mexico. As 
soon as the work of mustering in was over, I asked Governor Yates 
for a week’s leave of absence to visit my parents in Covington. 
The governor gave me the leave. While I wanted to pay a visit 
home, I was also anxious to see McClellan. McClellan was then 
in Cincinnati in command. He had been appointed major-general 
in the Regular Army. I was delighted with the appointment. 
I knew McClellan, and had great confidence in him. I have, for 
that matter, never lost my respect for McClellan’s character, nor 
my confidence in his loyalty and ability. I saw in him the man 
who was to pilot us through, and I wanted to be on his staff. I 
thought that if he would make me a major, or a lieutenant-colonel, 
I could be of use, and I wanted to be with him. So when I came 
to Cincinnati I went to the headquarters. Several of the staff 
officers were friends I had known in the Army. I asked one of 
them if the general was in. I was told he had just gone out, and 
was asked to take a seat. Everybody was so busy that they 
could not say a word. I waited a couple of hours. I never saw 
such a busy crowd—so many men at an Army headquarters with 





*Extracts from J. R. Young’s “Around the World with General Grant.” 
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quills behind their ears. But I supposed it was all right, and was 
much encouraged by their industry. It was a great comfort to see 
the men so busy with the quills. Finally, after a long wait, I 
told an officer that I would come in again next day, and requested 
him to tell McClellan that I had called. Next day I came in. 
The same story. The general had just gone out, might be in at 
any moment. Would I wait? I sat and waited for two hours, 
watching the officers with their quills, and left. This is the 
whole story. McClellan never acknowledged my call, and, of 
course, after he knew I had been at his headquarters I was 
bound to await his acknowledgment. I was older, had ranked 
him in the Army, and could not hang around his headquarters 
watching the men with the quills behind their ears. I went over 
to make a visit to an old Army friend, Reynolds, and while there 
learned that Governor Yates, of Illinois, had made me a colonel of 
Volunteers. Still I should like to have joined McClellan. 

This pomp and ceremony was common at the beginning of the 
war. McClellan had three times as many men with quills behind 
their ears as I had ever found necessary at the headquarters of a 
much largercommand. Fremont had as much state as a sovereign, 
and was as difficult toapproach. His headquarters alone required 
as much transportation as a division of troops. 


® 


Grant’s Opinion of Sheridan. 


The first time I remember seeing Sheridan was when he was a 
captain and acting quartermaster and commissary at Halleck’s 
headquarters in the march to Corinth. He was then appointed 
to the colonelcy of a Michigan regiment. We afterward met at a 
railway station when he was moving his regiment to join Gordon 
Granger. I knew I had sent a regiment to join Granger, but had 
not indicated that of Sheridan, and really did not wish it to leave. 
I spoke to Sheridan, and he said he would rather go than stay, or 
some such answer, which was brusque and rough, and annoyed me. 
I don’t think Sheridan could have said anything to have made a 
worse impression on me. But I watched his career, and saw how 
much there wasin him. So when I came East, and took command, 
I looked around for a cavalrycommander. I was standingin front 
of the White House talking to Mr. Lincoln and General Halleck. 
I said, I wanted the best man I could find for the Cavalry. “Then,” 
said Halleck, ‘“‘why not take Phil Sheridan?” ‘ Well,” I said, “‘I 
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was just going to say Phil Sheridan.” So Sheridan was sent for, 
and he came, very much disgusted. He was just about to have a 
corps, and he did not know why we wanted him East, whether it 
was to discipline him or not. But he came, and took the command, 
and came out of the war with a record that entitled him to his 
rank. As a soldier, as a commander of troops, as a man capable 
of doing all that is possible with any number of men, there is no 
man living greater than Sheridan. He belongs to the very first 
rank of soldiers, not only of our country but of the world. I rank 
Sheridan with Napoleon and Frederick and the great commanders 
in history. No man ever had such a faculty of finding out things 
as Sheridan, of knowing all about the enemy. He was always the 
best-informed man in his command as to the enemy. Then he 
had that magnetic quality of swaying men which I wish I had—a 
rare quality in a general. I don’t think any one can give Sheridan 
too high praise. When I made him lieutenant-general there was 
some criticism. Why not Thomas or Meade? I have the utmost 
respect for those generals, no one has more; but when the task of 
selection came, I could not put any man ahead of Sheridan. He 
ranked Thomas. He had waived his rank to Meade, and I did 
not think his magnanimity in waiving rank to Meade should 
operate against him when the time came for awarding the higher 
honors of the war. It was no desire on my part to withhold honor 
from Thomas or Meade, but to do justice to a man whom I regarded 
then, as I regard him now, not only as one of the great soldiers of 
America, but as one of the greatest soldiers of the world, worthy 
to stand in the very highest rank. 


® 
Grant’s Opinion of Lee. 


I never ranked Lee as high as some others of the Army, that is 
to say, I never had as much anxiety when he was in my front as 
when Joe Johnston was in front. Lee was a good man, a fair 
commander, who had everything in his favor. He was a man 
who needed sunshine. He was supported by the unanimous 
voice of the South; he was supported by a large party in the 
North; he had the support and sympathy of the outside world. 
All this is of an immense advantage to a general. Lee had this in 
a remarkable degree. Everything he did was right. He was 
treated like a demi-god. Our generals had a hostile press, luke- 
warm friends, and a public opinion outside. The cry was in the 
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air that the North only won by brute force; that the generalship 
and valor were with the South. This has gone into history, with 
so many other illusions that are historical. Lee was of a slow, 
conservative, cautious nature, without imagination or humor, 
always the same, with grave dignity. I never could see in his 
achievements what justifies his reputation. The illusion that 
nothing but heavy odds beat him will not stand the ultimate light 
of history. I know it is not true. Lee was a good deal of a 
headquarters general; a desk general, from what I can hear, and 
from what his officers say. He was almost too old for active 
service—the best service in the field. At the time of the surrender 
he was 58 or 59 and I was 43. His officers used to say that he 
posed himself, that he was retiring and exclusive, and that his 
headquarters were difficult of access. I remember when the 
commissioners came through our lines to treat, just before the 
surrender, that one of them remarked on the great difference 
between our headquarters and Lee’s. I always kept open house 
at headquarters, so far as the army was concerned. 


Machine Gun Sights. 


Writing of trench warfare, Colonel d’André, of the French 
army, states, “The machine gun, served by a professional shot, 
is the deadly weapon, par excellence.” This refers to fire at 
very close ranges. Our own Machine Gun Drill Regulations, 
1915, paragraph 235, states, “The compactness of the cone of 
dispersion makes it profitable to employ their fire (that of 
machine guns) in preference to rifle fire at long and distant 
ranges when artillery is not available and the situation demands 
that targets at these ranges be taken under fire.” 

The use of smokeless powder, neutral uniforms, the universal 
use of cover, natural or artificial, and modern formations produce 
the so-called emptiness of the battlefield. The result is that 
targets are difficult or impossible to see with the naked eye beyond 
close ranges. Night movements and the use of dense gases as a 
screen by attackers present another phase of the same problem. 
How to deliver effective fire on such targets or over such areas 
or avenues of approach is the problem which confronts the gun 
commander. Machine-gun fire should be sudden and destruc- 
tive; hence, assuming that the gun will function, that the range 
is known, and that the gunner is an expert pointer, it is evident 
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that the destructive power of the gun will depend upon the 
asming devices or sights. 

Our present machine gun is equipped with an open sight, simi- 
lar to that on the service rifle, and the telescopic sight. The 
open sight is satisfactory for firing at all visible targets. A 
trained gunner can make any change in range in two seconds. 
The battle sight corresponds to that of the service rifle. While 
formidable in appearance, the telescopic sight is ineffective. It 
does not solve the question of long-range firing. 

During the maneuvers in this vicinity (Douglas, Ariz.), it 
frequently happened that large targets (led animals of a cavalry 
squadron, field battery, field-artillery observation station, infan- 
try in column) were located at ranges of 1400-2000 yds. These 
were absolutely invisible from a prone position, due to the high 
brush, and necessitated an approximate laying of guns by gun- 
ners. In Villa’s attack on Agua Prieta, this was the only pos- 
sible method (range 1400 yards). 

The solution of such fire problems lies in accurately directed 
indirect fire by means of aiming points. With the present sights, 
open or telescopic, this is not possible. The adoption of a 
panoramic sight is a solution. 

A panoramic sight fitted to each machine gun would insure a 
well directed fire at obscure or invisible targets, or facilitate the 
location of targets by gun pointers. It would aid in fire direc- 
tion and in distribution or concentration of fire. 

As stated before, ranges can be set off on the sight leaf in two 
seconds, and a deflection measured from an aiming point by the 
company commander in a few seconds more. The total time 
required is less than that used to set off ranges on the present 
telescopic sight, and the accuracy of fire is greater. 

Panoramic sights would greatly simplify night firing. The 
devices used, line of stakes or stones, rests, etc., are makeshifts. 
They could not, moreover, be constructed under fire. With a 
panoramic sight, a single mark (entanglement post, stone, stake), 
in front or rear, or in the emplacement itself, could be used. 
I: the latter cases, they could easily be illuminated. 

Two panoramic sights make a fair range finder. As guns are 
habitually used in pairs, a detached platoon would not be with- 
out a range finder. The present telescopic sight should be aban- 
doned for a panoramic sight. J. H. Dos, 
2d Lieut., r1th Infantry. 
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Book Reviews. 


War: Its Conduct and Legal Results. By T. Baty, D.C.L., LL.D., 
and J. H. Morgan, M.A. New York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, 1915. Buckram, 8vo, 578 pages. Price, $3.50. 


This is an admirable book on the legal results of war in its 
municipal aspect and deals with such subjects as espionage, aliens 
and alien enemies, press censorship, the duty of the subject in 
case of invasion, billeting, aerial and submarine warfare, the treat- 
ment of wounded and of prisoners of war, domicile, prize law and 
prize courts, the moratorium and related subjects. 

Among the most interesting chapters are those relating to the 
Defense of the Realm Acts and the regulations made thereunder. 
Political expediency may justify them, but as the authors say, 
they are the most remarkable examples of delegated legislation 
that England has ever witnessed. ‘It may well be that the Acts 
might have been more stringent; the regulations could not have 
been more arbitrary.”’ 

The first and second “Defense of the Realm Act” as well as 
the third and Consolidation Act are given in full in the appendix, 
and the regulations established thereunder are quoted. They are 
criticised by the authors as the most dangerous invasion of the 
public rights in three countries. An Englishman may be sentenced 
to death without trial by jury. Citizens can be compelled to 
answer any question on any subject that an officer holding a major’s 
commission thinks fit to ask. Houses can be entered without leave 
or warrant. Compulsory change of residence can be enforced. 
Practically all of the accepted canons of international law have 
been swept aside in the present struggle, and about all that remains 
is that ‘“‘might makes right.”” The extended appendices give many 
of the important documents and acts relating to the war, including 
the Declaration of London, the several Moratorium Acts, etc., 
aiding greatly in the reading of the book and making them avail- 
able for reference use. Any officer will find the ‘book a useful 
addition to a working library. 
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Studies in Minor Tactics, 1915. Prepared by Department of 
Military Art, The Army Service Schools. Bound in flexible 
cover, octavo, 230 pages. For sale by the Book Department, 
Army Service Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Price, 
50 cents. 


The first ‘Studies in Minor Tactics,” prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Military Art, Army Service Schools, were written in 1908, 
primarily for use in these schools. It constituted a first effort 
along new lines. That there was a need for such a work, both in 
the Regular Army and in the National Guard, is evidenced by the 
fact that within about a year of the date of its first appearance, 
three editions had to be printed to supply the demand. 

Its successor has just come off the Press of the Army Service 
Schools. It makes its appearance under the same title but with 
the year changed to 1915. The progressive work during the past 
seven years of the Department of Military Art is reflected in the 
new publication. 

In the preface, Lieut. Col. W. A. Holbrook, Cavalry, Senior 
Instructor, Department of Military Art, says: ‘There being an 
insistent demand for ‘Studies in Minor Tactics,’ and the edition 
of 1908 being out of print, it was decided that the Department of 
Military Art should prepare a new book on the subject along 
somewhat different lines. 

“‘In the new book, the principles of Minor Tactics are taught 
by applying them in a practical way to the handling of small units, 
varying in size from a patrol to a regiment. 

“The book is made up of a series of troop-leading problems, in 
which the various phases of field operations are set forth and com- 
mented upon, orders being given for all the units involved, down 
to the smallest patrol.” 

The text is divided into fifteen parts. 

Parts I to III deal with infantry. The studies presented bere 
were prepared by Captain H. B. Fiske, Infantry, assistant in- 
structor. , 

Part I deals with an infantry regiment which detrains, advances, 
reconnoiters, and attacks an enemy in position, pursues, halts for 
the night, establishes outposts, prepares and occupies a defensive 
position, withdraws therefrom, and retreats. The whole covers a 
period of three consecutive days. The troop leading of the regi- 
ment and all its parts is illustrated by quoting the orders issued. 
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Where an important decision is required, involving a radical 
change in tactical procedure, the commander’s complete estimate 
of the situation appears. The manner of handling the regimental 
sanitary personnel, including bandsmen, is described in detail and 
discussed. The portions referring to sanitary dispositions are 
the work of Major Wm. N. Bispham, Medical Corps. 

Part II deals with escorting and defending a convoy by a bat- 
talion of infantry. It affords opportunity for the discussion of the 
details of outposting; of the necessary police arrangements; of 
security on the march and of defense of the convoy. Incidental to 
this study, the conduct of a distant reconnoitering patrol is de- 
scribed at some length. 

Part III deals with a battalion of infantry whose mission is the 
attack of this convoy. Here also a reconnoitering patrol is followed 
during some hours. The battalion finally reconnoiters and attacks 
an enemy in position. 

Parts IV to VII deal with cavalry. The studies here presented 
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were prepared by Captain LeRoy Eltinge, Cavalry, assistant 
instructor. The arrangement follows the general plan of Parts I 
to III. The studies include: a distant reconnoitering patrol; a 
squadron covering infantry to which it is attached, both on the 
march and in battle; a squadron acting alone; and a regiment 
acting as divisional cavalry. 

Parts VIII to XII deal with light artillery. The studies here 
presented were prepared by Captain E. D. Scott, Field Artillery, 
assistant instructor. 

Parts VIII and IX are battery problems; Parts X, XI, and XII 
are battalion problems. The object of these studies is to illustrate 
some of the various activities of this arm with which officers of 
other arms should be familiar. They teach in a simple, practical 
way the powers and limitations cf this important arm under the 
conditions imposed by the problems. 

To facilitate an understanding of the text, simple sketches on 
which the troops are placed at important phases, have been inter- 
spersed through the pages; orders, messages, and reports are set 
off from the context and placed in small type; important hours 
are carried into the margin for ready reference. The map fur- 
nished with the text is a photographic reduction of the 12-inch 
war-game map of the same ground; R.F., 1/63360; V.I., 20 feet. 
Owing to the smallness of the scale, this map will not be as satis- 
factory for use in the study of the book as the 3-inch map, mounted 
on muslin, for sale by the Book Department, Army Service Schools, 
for $1.00. The sketches are on a scale of 3 inches to 1 mile. 

The method, at once simple and effective, of teaching tactical 
principles by applying them in a practical way to the handling of 
small units is here brought down to date. The officers charged 
with the preparation of these studies have done their work well 
and, together with the Department of Military Art of our Service 
Schools, have earned the thanks of the service. The latter is to 
be congratulated upon the addition of this excellent work to the 
meager list of ‘‘ All American”’ textbooks on “ American Tactics.” 

Its contents afford a pasturage for profitable browsing by all 
officers of the mobile army from the senior regimental commander 
to the junior subaltern. The military student who aspires to a 
course of study at the Army Service Schools, will find an honest, 
serious, and painstaking study of its every page an excellent prepa- 
ration for such a course. 
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Paper and print are most excellent and markedly superior to 
what we have been accustomed to in books of this kind. 


The Military Unpreparedness of the United States. By Fred- 
eric Louis Huidekoper. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1915. Cloth, medium 8vo, 735 pages, including 
charts, notes, and index. Price, $4.00. 


There was published in the December number of this magazine 
a list of the chapters in this book. The subjects covered are so 
extensive as to make it impossible to do justice to the work in any 
short review. We shall therefore touch upon but a few of the 
more salient features. Following the methods pursued by 
Upton, the author takes up in turn the various wars in which we 
have figured so ingloriously, the legislation on which our faulty 
policy has been based, and the lessons derived therefrom. 

The lessons of the Spanish War are thus summarized: (1) 
distinct success obtained by using a greater percentage of regular 
troops in the two small combats involved than we have ever used 
before; (2) ineffectual attempt by Congress to remedy years of 
neglect by an emergency appropriation at the beginning of the 
war; (3) failure of the supply departments through lack of coordina- 
tion; (4) inability of the Regular Army to expand; (5) insufficient 
number of trained officers to leaven the volunteers; (6) failure to 
enlist men “for the war;” (7) lack of a general staff; (8) lack of 
reserve supplies. 

One of the self-evident truths discovered by the commission 
appointed to investigate the war was that “the country should 
hereafter be in a better state of preparation for war,”’ but no one 
has yet given us the key to the solution of this problem, which is 
simply this: An army budget administered by a general staff 
properly organized and given complete control over expenditures. 

The lessons from the Philippine war are thus set forth: (1) 
employment of a larger percentage of regular troops in company 
with volunteers who were commanded by carefully selected 
officers; (2) usual evil of short enlistments resulting in holding the 
’98 volunteers beyond their terms and relieving the '99 volunteers 
before their work was finished; (3) inadequacy of the Regular 
Army. 

The lessons of all our past wars, in addition to those above noted, 
are stated as follows: (1) failure to maintain an organized army; 
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(2) no reserves; (3) injecting raw recruits into the Regular Army 
on the outbreak of war; (4) failure to maintain organizations in 
peace at war strength; (5) use and abuse of bounties; (6) depend- 
ence upon raw troops, resulting in appalling expense in men and 
money, due to prolongation of all our wars; (7) no reserve equip- 
ment; (8) lack of a general staff; and (9) delegation of war-making 
powers to the States. 

In a chapter devoted to citizen soldiery, the author tabulates 
the figures of forces engaged and cost of our wars, and after 
citing sixteen historical occasions on which the militia ran away 
or deserted, and thirteen where they mutinied, the author asks 
with regard to the present organized militia: ‘‘How long does any 
reasonable man suppose that these troops would stand against the 
regulars of France, Germany, or Japan? How much faith would 
the officials of any corporation place in an agent or employé whose 
training is limited to one week and seventy hours of work a year?” 
and further, ‘never once, from the beginning of our national career 
until the present day, have we possessed a ‘citizenry trained and 
accustomed to arms.’ ” 

Stating that “‘the defenselessness of the entrance to the Chesa- 
peake at the present time is one of the marvels of the age on the 
subject of our unpreparedness,” the author continues “the United 
States possesses no coast defenses, only harbor defenses, and the 
ultimate protection of our coasts, and, indeed, of any fortification 
guarding a harbor, must necessarily devolve upon a mobile army— 
facts which cannot be too strongly emphasized;” and elsewhere 
that “the most expensive thing in the world is a mediocre army.” 

Quoting from the INFANTRY JOURNAL’s comments on our 
puerile efforts to mobilize a division in Texas (comments which 
were resented at the time), as well as from personal interviews of 
the author with foreign military attachés, the author reminds us 
that on these occasions the United States “afforded to the world 
the edifying spectacle of a great nation composed of one hundred 
million people virtually destitute of real military strength to make 
the few soldiers whom it could muster efficient as a fighting force.” 

In a chapter devoted to a suggested organization of our land 
forces, he recommends: (1) a regular army of 250,000 men; (2) 
its reserves under a seven-year enlistment of 420,000 men; (3) 
United States volunteers; and (4) the organized militia. This 
would give us at the end of seven years 670,000 trained soldiers 
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and approximately an equal number of semi-trained and untrained 
men. - 

Although the more recent legislation and military events are 
magnified more than a proper perspective would justify, and 
several references to individuals might better be omitted in future 
editions, the work, nevertheless, is the most valuable contribution 
to our military history since Secretary Root rescued Upton’s 
manuscript from the archives of the War Department. 
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Books Received. 


Patriotic Societies of the United States. Compiled and edited by 
Sydney A. Phillips. New York: Broadway Publishing Com- 
pany, 1914. Cloth, 12mo, 140 pages. Price $1.50. 


Self-Helps for the Citizen Soldier. Captain James A. Moss and 
Captain M. B. Stewart, U. S. Army. Menesha: George 
Banta Publishing Co., 1916. ‘Cloth, 12mo, 239 pages, illus- 
trated. Price $1.25. 


The Balkan Wars. By Major Clyde S. Ford, Medical Corps, 
U. S. A. Fort Leavenworth: Press at Army Service 
Schools, 1915. Paper, demy, 8vo, 150 pages. Price 75 cents. 


The Neutrality of the United States in Relation to the British 
and German Empires. By J. Schield Nicholson, Sc.D., 
LL.D., F.B.A. London: Macmillan & Company, Ltd., 1915. 
Paper, demy, 8vo, 92 pages. Price 20 cents. 


Criticism upon Solutions of Map Problems. Compiled by Cap- 
tain Charles T. Boyd, U. S. Cavalry. Menesha: George 
Banta Publishing Company, 1915. Cloth, 8vo, 284 pages. 
Price $2.00. 


Women at the Hague. By Jane Addams, Emily G. Balch, and 
Alice Hamilton. New York: ‘The Macmillan Company, 
1915, Boards, 12mo, 171 pages. Price 75 cents. 
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Ordeal by Battle. By Frederick Scott Oliver. London: Mac- 
millan and Company, Ltd., 1915. Buckram, 8vo, 437 pages, 
with preface, 35 pages. Price $1.50. 


A Study of the Development of Infantry Tactics. By Colonel 
Beca. Translated by Captain A. F. Custance, with preface 
by Colonel Hackett Paen, C. B. London, George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 1915. Cloth, 12mo, 130 pages. Price 50 cents. 


The Invasion of America. By Julius Muller. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company, 1916. Cloth, demy 8vo, 352 pages, illus- 
trated. Price $1.25. 
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INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of 
the Infantry arm of the military service of owr country by maintain- 
ing its best standards and traditions, b — esprit de corps, by 
the dissemination of professional knowledge, and by the exchange of 
ideas as to the utilization of such knowledge with particular reference 
to the réle of infantry in modern war.”—Article III of the Constitution. 


® 


OFFICERS. 


President: 
Colonel Edwin F. Glenn, Infantry. 


Vice-President: 
Lieut.-Colonel W. M. Wright, Infantry. 


Secretary and Treasurer: 
First Lieut. G. A. Lynch, Infantry. 


Additional Members of Executive Council: 


Major Charles S. Farnsworth, 16th Infantry. 
Major W. S. Graves, Infantry. 

Major E. Sigerfoos, 7th Infantry. 

Captain George H. Estes, 20th Infantry. 
Captain D. E. Nolan, 30th Infantry. 
Captain Hugh A. Drum, 23d Infantry. 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP. 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned 
officers of honorable record of the regular or volunteer military or naval 
service and of the organized militia are eligible for regular or associate 
membership in the Association. Membership dates from the first day of 
January or July nearest the date of enrollment. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Payment of dues entitles 
a member to all the privileges of his class and to all ordinary publications 
of the Association except the INFANTRY JoURNAL, to which subscription 
is extra. Members, however, may obtain the JourNAL for $2.00 the first 
year, and $1.00 yearly thereafter. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, United 
States Infantry Association, Room 518, Union Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
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The Infantry Prize. 
FIRST PRIZE: 
One Hundred Dollars in Cash and Life Membership in the 
Infantry Association. 


SECOND PRIZE: 
Fifty Dollars in Cash. 


TITLE FoR 1916 Essay: 
“Method of Training Troops So As to Graduate Trained Men 
into the Army Reserve after Two Years’ Service 
with the Colors.” 


For rules governing the competition, see November, 1915, 
number of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
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New Members, 


Reynolds, Benoni O., Captain, 2d Infantry, Montana National 
Guard. 

Mathers, D. T., Colonel, 3d Infantry, New Jersey National 
Guard. 

Lindh, Fritz P., Lieutenant, 23d Infantry. 

Hard, D. J., Major, First Squadron, Ohio Cavalry. 

Nankivell, John H., Capt., 1st Infantry, Colorado National 
Guard. 
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Financial Statement, 


A financial statement of the Infantry Association for the fiscal 
year ended November 30, 1915, will be furnished to any member 
of the Association on request. Address the Secretary, United 
States Infantry Association, Union Trust Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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INFANTRY REGIMENTS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THEIR 
PERCENTAGE OF MEMBERSHIP IN GOOD STANDING IN 


THE ASSOCIATION. 








Third 

Tenth 

Twenty-sixth 100 per cent. 
Twenty-ninth 

Thirtieth 


Fifth 98 per cent. 
Seventeenth 96 per cent. 
Eleventh 


Twentieth 
Twenty-second 


94 per cent. 


First 

Seventh 
Sixteenth 
Eighteenth 
Twenty-eighth 


92 per cent. 


Fifteenth 
Nineteenth 
Twenty-third 


90 per cent. 


Twelfth 
Fourteenth 
Twenty-first 
Twenty-fifth 
Twenty-seventh 


88 per cent. 


| 
| 
= 
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Sixth 86 per cent. 


Ninth 


Twenty-fourth } 84 per cent. 


Fourth 
Thirteenth 82 per cent. 


Eighth 80 per cent. 


Porto Rico 56 per cent. 
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GENTLE ——. WASHINGTON, D. C., 
No. 20 February 1, 1916. 


1. Did you ever hear Harry Lauder sing ‘“‘Roamin’ in 
th’ Gloamin’ ?”’ 


2. If the incidents of service in the bosque have 
made it impracticable for you actually to have heard the 
infectious swing of the song, you can still get a splendid 
reproduction in the phonograph. 


3. The phonograph? You procure that from one of 
the advertisers in the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


4. How about an accident policy that is up to date 
and provides for loved ones in case— Well! one out of every 
eight men is injured annua!ly. The man who attends to 
this sort of thing advertises in the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


5. If it is a new typewriter you need, where will you 
find a better one than is advertised here? 


6. Remember that every inquiry you make of an 
advertiser helps to support the Journal. And cooperation 
is the Infantry way. 




















